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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Inspiration. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY E. W. 


You hear the song the wild waves sing, 
You see the tossing spray, 

But reck not how the waters spring 
On mountains far away. 


You pick the blossoms as you go, 


that does expect her to have some public spirit, 
to be willing to work for great objects with a gen- 
erous self-forgetting, that gives her credit for an 
intelligent appreciation of, and interest in, what 
is of importance to the State, to the country, to 
the world; the simple, unaffected confidence ex- 
pressed by word and manner in a woman who is 
so much a woman as to care which side conquers 
in a closely-contested election when some great 
principle may be at stake. From such a man, 
the little attentions of civilized society come 





They nod against your hand; 
The life that fills the roots below 
You do not understand. 


Yet evermore the granite hull 
The flowing sea supplies ; 
And all the strength «f God’s sweet will 
The flowers underlies. 
So take the idle songs I sing, 
And words that wander free, 
And if you ask me whence they spring, — 
The secret lies with ne. 


Beloved. 


Ts er, 





WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEATH BY L. FP. W. GILLETT. 





Beloved, on thy brave true heart, 
My childish heart doth rest, 
And, like white wings of peace, thy dear love | 

folds 

Around my troubled breast. 

Before thy coming, sable clouds 
Shrouded my life with care— 

Clouds, lifted only by the Master’s smile 
And by the breath of prayer. 

Now, all the mornings break, amid 
Rainbows of glowing light; 

Odors of clover-meadows fill the days, 
And stars crown every night. 

God guide thee, dear one, on life’s way, 
With soul no stain shall dim! 

God let his love show through thy gentle deeds, 
And lead us both to Him! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





St. Louis. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 22, 1867. 
AN ENGLISH WOMAN ON WOMEN’S WORK. 

I have been reading lately a little book by 
Bessie R. Parkes, entitled ‘Essays on Woman’s 
Work.” It is curious to an American to see the 
views which an English woman takes of the great 
question, showing, as it does, the force of the cir- 
cumstances which surround her, and by contrast 
making one feel, at the same time, how much 
broader and more comprehensive views we take 
in this country. I tancy Mrs. Dall’s forthcoming 
book will-give us the other side of the thing, and 
make English women, who shall read tt, realize a 
little how much better 2 chance the powers of 
women have here for development than at the 
other end of the cable. The writer of these es- 
says probably stands among the foremost in Eng- 
land, but, as an aid to the settling of the question 


gracefully and are gladly accepted, while from 





here, her book is of no use whatever. Her style 

is simple and straight-forward, and the idea which | 
she advances, that for one truly to appreciate the | 
work in which his greatest interest lies he should, | 
once at least, go where his great problem is aj; 
dream—for instance, that he should visit some | 


‘ ; RS” ee oe oR 
country where the thought which is everything |JUry in the case of the bill against Brand and Nel- 


another they are almost an insult, and are as glad- 
ly refused. 
PROGRESS OF THE COLORED RACE, 

At last we have here two free colored schools. 
Their establishment is an era in the history of the 
city. Month after month it has been delayed till 
it seemed as if there was no hope, while the Me- | 
publican whined piteously over “taking the hard 
earnings of white people to educate negrves,’’ and 
those who had let their buildings to the School 


ceded to show that Gordon, being a civilian, and 
| residing in an unproclaimed district, was not sub- 
‘ject to martial law, even supposing that a Jamai- 
| ca governor had the right to proclaim it (which 
; without an act of Parliament he had not). He 
then showed that Brand and Nelson had no au- 
thority to be on a court-martial, and that the tri- 
bunal which condemned Gordon was in every 
way illegal. And, finally, he showed that the ev- 
idence against Gordon was such as would have 
been scouted out of any court of law, and, in 
fact, showed plainly that he had not in intention 
or act had any complicity with the insurrection 
for tostering which he was sentenced and hanged. 

THE MANNER OF THE CHARGE. 

The whole tone and manner of the chief-justice 
in delivering this opinion were grandly impres- 
sive. There was a mild thunder in his voice 
when he said, —“I suppose there is no place where 


' the fearful curse attached to slavery—visiting both 


master and slave—has been so illustrated as 
in Jamaica. There is nota stone in that island 





Board retracted their word as soon as they found 
to what purpose they were to be applied. Of 
course the schools have rapidly filled up, and the 
thing once being started we shall soon have more 
and more rows of seats filled with the bright, 
eager faces that respond so quickly to any appeal 
of kindness and trust. The teachers are good 
and earnest; some of them having been engaged 
in the same business in Kansas, which has led 
Missouri by two years in the work, and we hope 
for the best results. The schools must be sepa- 
rate at present, and we must be thankful we have 
any; but better things will come. The colored, 
people are also printing a monthly paper in the 
city. It is the organ of the Baptist denomination, 
and so somewhat limited in its scope, but well 
conducted. 

ELEVATION AND EDUCATION OF THE BLACKS. 

What do you think of a porter in one of the 
banks here who has paid for himself $1100, for 
his wife $200, for his mother $650, for a cousin 
3500, and $500 apiece for two brothers? who 
owns the house he lives in and another which he 
rents, and who not only supports his own family 
but sends a cousin to school? and all this out of 
whut he has made as porter in cleaning stores and 
banks? The United Presbyterian church are 
doing a great deal for the negroes in the way of 
education in this and in other States, having in 
Nashville, Tenn., no less than eleven schdols, 
with 678 pupiis; and the Friends have in Mis- 
souri a special agent for establishing and superin- 
tending free schools in the person of Isaac T. Gib- 
son, whois untiring in the cause. 

Give us all, white as well as black, freedom in 


every way. Fling wide the shutters, throw open 
the windows, draw up the shades! Let God’s 
free air blow through, and God’s sunshine pour 
in, and trust Him for the rest! AB: 


London. 


Nee: 
Lonpon, April 13, 1867. 
THE ARRAIGNMENT OF GOV. EYRE’S TOOLS. 





| which, if the rains of heaven have not washed it 


clean, would not bear witness to the mischiefs 
and calamities attending on martial law.” 
THE INDICTMENT REJECTED. 

Incredible as it may seem the grand jury 
threw out both the bills. During the whole 
of this magnificent charge they were probably 
thinking of dinners getting cold; and it is plain 
that they had not comprehended a single word of 
it, for, in presenting the bills against Brand and 
Nelson as ‘‘not found,” they made a presentment 
“that martial law should be more clearly detined 
by legislative enactment,’’—a presentment which 
the judge with a quiet smile no doubt put into his 
pocket as a text for many subsequent reflections 
on the value of the system of grand juries. After 
an opinion from the Lord chief-justice which 
was exciting the admiration of all England,— 
an opinion which tore martial law to pieces,— 
| these wise fellows present that it should be more 
clearly defined! There is a text for Matthew Ar- 
nold’s next article on his countrymen. 

EYRE NOT YET RELIEVED. 

Immediately upon hearing that their bills had 
been thrown out, the Jamaica committee hada 
meeting and resolyed at once to prosecute Gov. 
Eyre for gross misdemeanor, under the colonial 
governor’s act. The opinion of Lord Cockburn 
bore very heavily upon Ex-Gov. Eyre, who, after 
all, is the real criminal in the case. Brand and 
Nelson are brutal enough, but very weak, and 
mere tools of Eyre. Mr. Mill and Mr. Taylor 
will still represent the prosecution. There is 
some talk of a change of counsel; for though Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen is a man of great ability, and 
began well in conducting the case, he failed en- 
tirely as he went on to fairly represent the prose- 
cutors, and talked some nonsense about the “ygal- 
lantry,’’ and so forth, of aman whom those he 
represented believe to bea murderer. He has 
certainly damaged the case very much. 








= 
ERNST SCHULZ AND HIS ENTERTAINMENT. 
The Egyptian Hall, Picadilly, with its quaint 





The belis that lately rang out at Market Dray- | 
ton their jubilance at the refusal of thecounty mag- | 
istrates to send Ex-Gov. Eyre before a Shropshire 


architecture, decorated inside and out with 
Sphynxes, winged serpents, and the like, hasa 
reputation for a certain class of humorous and 
sensible entertainment which it has gained from 





grand jury have been suddenly mufiled. The 
grin of Punch—nothing less than beastly over the 
failure of the Jamaica committee in that case—has | 
. ° | 
suddenly changed to the other side of its face. 
The masterly charge which the Lord chief-justice | 
of England gave on Wednesday last to the grand | 


a succession of wits who have there delighted the 
public. The name of Albert Smith is particu- 
larly associated with it in the past, and in the 
present it has been the scene of Arthur Sketch- 
ley’s exquisite delineations, and of Artemus Ward’s 
inimitable drolleries. But never before, perhaps, 


to him has not yet begun to assert its vitality in| son, Eyre’s tools in putting Gordon out of the way 
the minds of the people—is a good and useful one. | by adrum-head court-martial, has entirely altered 

But especially where the essays speak of teach- | the conditions of the question, and must settle 
ing as a work for women are they thoroughly the position of English law on this subject for- 


un-American, for the only chance open to an, ¢V¥er. 


A large concourse had assembled in the 





English woman who may desire to support her-, criminal court of the Old Bailey, among which 
selt by teaching would seem to be the occupa-| Were many of the most distinguished men in Eng- | 
tion of a governess; and much time and care seem | land. Earl Granville was seated on the bench, i 
to have been spent by the author in aiding those | and near by were J. S. Milland P. A. Taylor, M. | 
governesses who are too old to continue their) P.—who, above all others, has been indefatigable 
work toa home where they may spend their last | im his determination to carry this matter through‘ 
days in comfort. ‘To us, with our tree schools for | #24 who has incurred every responsibility. For 
the education of teachers, with our immense and | Were this procedure to fail, Mr. Taylor’s large 
rapidly-spreading public-school systeni where the Property would be liable to the utmost for dam- 
number of male teachers is yearly becoming | 8&¢s for a malicious prosecution. ‘The charge of 
smaller in proportion to the whele nufiber of Sir Alexander Cockburn occupied five hours and 
teachers employed, where even the highest places 4 half in its delivery, but so full was it of interest- 
are, one by one, opening to woman, where equal img historical research, legal learning and terse 
opportunities with man are in many places al-; atgument, that the vast multitude remained ab- 
lowed her, all these words about governesses, ;sorbed and silent from first to last. I need not 
who have become here almost mythical charac-| 84Y that being an upright judge his charge was 
ae than ever ¢nurely favorable to the purpuse of the Jamaica 
The charge is of such fundamental 


ters, seem strange and foreign. 
we rejoice that we are Americans, that we live in | COMMitec. 
a land where no chains hold fast the closed shut-/ #84 historical interest that it is to be hoped that 
ters so that the light cannot be admitted without ¢¥ery word of it may be laid before the American 
painful effort. The book makes us feel as if we public, for it stated what is American no less than 
were breathing the air of the Old World, with’ !nstish law on the whole subject of martial law. | 
TUE CHARGE OF CHIEF-JUSTICE COCKBURN. | 


I must content myself with adducing here the | 


all its conventionalities and forms and long-estab- | 


lished rules of society, where each one must be | 
fitted into the clothes his grandfather and father Stat points that were established. The learned 


When will the world learn J¥4ge began by stating that there were two kinds 
of colonies known to English law—crown colon- 
ies and settled colonies. The crown colonies were | 
those which had been acquired by conquest, and 
even there there are some who think the sanction still retained a foreign population. This foreign | 
of a worthily-honored name like that of Newton population, although amenable to the English 
- crown, were suffered by various reasons to retain 
But on polities, religion, social their former laws, subject to necessary alterations 
by the crown. The settled colonies are those 
;which are peopled by Englishmen, who carry | 
with them English laws and no other. He show- | 
ed by a review of the history of the West Indies | 
| and forever; but do we ever see her unveiled? "4 though those islands were conquered from | 
She translates herself into a thousand forms, and | 5P“2 by the English, the Speniards all left, and 
moreover our “eyes can see only what they bring Hany ere sotoedy eects Seenleeres Whee 
Shall her sci the laws of Great Britain prevailed. He next 
dare to say, “This is the all of truth; on this page addressed himself to a consideration of martial law, 
and found that though it had been exercised with 
great severity by the monarchs of England, the 
great judges of England had again and again de- 
cided that such proceedings were unconstitution- 
al, and the repeated acts of indemnity which it 
had always been found necessary to obtain were 
contessions of the illegality of such proceedings. 
tion on the subject which was presented to the Parliament alone had the power of suspending 
tr the ordinary forms of civil law in cases of great 
emergencies; but in all such cases those who ex- 
ercised such powers were held closely responsi- 
ble for what they did, and liable for any excess. 
The arbitrary proclamations of martial law were, 
atter a long struggle with Charles L., finally and 
forever ended by the petition of right, the sup- 
plementary charter of English liberties. Since 
then there had been great and formidable rebel- 
and inquiry there from the business men who are loss in England—as that of Monmouth, in the 
5 q Umeof James IL., and those of 1715 and 1745—but 
on neither of these occasions was martial law pro- 
RECOGNITION OF THE WowaNHOooD oF wowes “aimed. The lord chiefjustice then inquired 
NEEDED into the history of the idea of martial law and 
It seem to be impossible tor some men to un-) found that it was based on@he regulations that 
derstand that what a woman * nts is not the at- Were made in early times for the control of sol- 
tention which gives her a seat i/o the horse-cars, ders and camps, and was at no time applicable to 
or puts a shawl over her shoulders, or picks up a civilians. It was impossible always to bring the or- 
fan which has been dropped, or waiks out into the ‘inary machinery of the civil law to bear when sol- 
aisle at church to allow her to occupy the farther | diers were on a march, at sea, and in foreign 
end of the pew, or insists upon paying her fare in countries. But even in the case of this military 
3 omnibuses, or will not allow her to walk a square law there were always rules laid down by which 
alone after twilight, so much as it is the unspoken ‘responsible persons should sit upon and adminis- 
recognition and acknowledgment of her ability tol ter the law in every case, and the civil rules of 
reason and act for herself; the manly recognition | receiving evidence were. binding. He then pro- 


wore before him. 
that there is progress, that there must be progress, 
in everything? Men are ready enough to ac- 
knowledge that it must be so in science, though 
a tit and satisfactory answer to all suggestions of | 

new theories. 
| laws, they seem to think that all the suns of all 
the years can shed no new light, forgetting that 

* Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

Truth is the same, to be sure, yesterday, to-day, 


‘ 


with them the power of ‘seeing.”’ | 
no more light can shine?” 
WOMAN-SUFPRAGE. 
There has been some discussion here lately on 


! 


the subject of woman-suffrage, the question being 
treated in the daily papers in the style which was 
prevalent in Massachusetts some twenty years 
ago. Of course, no one supposed that the peti- 
° Legislature would produce a legal change. 

had the fect of bringing the subject before the 

people, aod that was one point gained. Women 
are quite extensively employed in the stores here, 
though peruaps not quite as much so as with you; 
and female book-keepers are also not wanting, 
having been te:troduced first, I think, by the most 
prominent gae fitting establishment, that of J. 
Crashaw & Sons: and, as they attract much notice 


sexe anoenen— lli 


dady in the splendid store, others have followe 
the example. 





j have the habitues of the Egyptian Hall found 
| there anything so full of both amusement and in- 
| struction as the entertainment ot Ernst Schulz,now 
to be seen there, which he calls ‘‘ Masks and Faces.’”’ 
Herr Schulz is a German, a little under middle 
‘age, who speaks English with discrimination and 
point, though with a strong German accent. He 
has the look and manner of a scholarly German 
professor, and one would hardly suspect his 
smooth, serene face of being capable of the an- 


|tics presently shown to be possible to it. He) gling groups at their heels. 
| comes out begpre the audience in ordinary dress, | things are in the most chaotic confusion on the 
‘and stands behind an ordinary table, such as a | Champ de Mars as yet, and a state opening would, 
| business man might have, with boxes that might! amid the heaps of litter and mountains of boxes’ 
' contain pigeon-holes for papers on each side. | have somewhat partaken of a farcical character. 

He then proceeds to talk about physiognomy in a! So the crowned heads who were coming, and had 
way that at first seems commonplace, next pro-| had their trunks got in readiness, simply unpacked 
| found, but is presently discovered to be extreme-/| and staid at home. 
‘ly droll and witty. As he goes on he illustrates | barring a little rawness in the wind, and every- 


his point by representing states of mind, feeling 


He does not retire and return in character, but ar- 
ranges himself openly before his audience, broad- 
ens down his collar, puffs out his hair, dangles 
his coat, mysteriously alters his face, and becomes 
successively alarge, fat, puffy, lymphatic man, a 
sharp, sanguine man, a thin, irritable, hazgard 
man, a hard, grimy, old workingman, an idiot, a 
venerable, learned professor; these and many 


does much by rumpling up or plastering down 
his hair. His conversion of himself, in the twin- 
kle of an eye, from a pious bigot to a cynic 


| called forth uproarfous applause. In each of 


these characters he was not even recognizable, un- 
der the strong opera-glass which I held upon him, 
as the same individual. One very striking thing 
that he does is to make one side of his face express 
the height of joy whilst the other expresses the 
depth of sorrow. He holds two gas-lights, shield- 
ed from us, close to his face, and turns it from 
side to side, so that each side with its distinct ex- 
pression may be fully seen, and the fact made 
certain that he does not change either side whilst 
presenting the other. 

But even this is not more wonderful than that 
part of the entertainment in which Herr Schulz 
exhibits the most startling variations of counte- 


'nances by means of different beards and com- 


plexions. He has on the table before him a mys- 
terious glass, connected with the lights, which he 


‘ controls invisibly ; and from this glass are thrown 


shadows on his face representing every possible 
‘variety of whisker and moustache. He thus 
‘represents the mutton-chop beard, the million- 
aire’s beard, the democratic beard, the dejected 
‘beard, the military beard. He also can reflect 
on his face any complexion he pleases, and is suc- 
' cessively—here he assists himself with costame— 
a Chinaman, a negro, a red Indian, and so on, each 
representation being perfect. Perhaps the most 
instructive part of the entertainment to a physi- 
‘ ognomist is that in which he represents a number 
of paintings, representing the dress and attitude 
of various personages, but leaving out of each 
the face which he supplies with his own. It 
gives one an odd lesson on the extent to which 
clothing, attitude, and the mere frame about a 
face, decides the character of that face that this 
‘one countenance should fill with entire adequacy 
{the mcst opposite rolés—fop, affected spinster, 
enraged mother-in-law, aged countryman, the 
! man with swollen face and agonizing tooth-ache, 
and others. On the whole it is one of the most 
' unique and intcresting entertainments it has ever 
been my fortune to witness. 
THE WOMAN-SUFFRAGE QUESTION AGAIN. 
Two evenings ago, April 11,—let the date be 





noted—the subject of woman suffrage was mer 
tioned in the House of Commons for the first 
time without being greeted with a laugh from a 
single person. Mr. Mill, in presenting a petition, 
spoke of the importance of the subject, and was 
heard with seriousness. For, whatever view the 
members may take of it, things certainly become 
rather serious when such a petition as that laid 
upon the table of the House on the evening re- 
ferred to stares Philistinism in the face. This pe- 
tition was from Edinburgh, and was presented by 
Mr. Duncan Maclaren, the member for that city. 
It was signed by eight University professors, six 
doctors of law, eighteen clergymen, eight barris- 
ters, ten physicians, ten officers in the army and 
navy, and two thousand other persons. It was 
time to stop laughing when such people as these 
ask for the enfranchisement of women; and accord- 
ingly the House inas stopped. Mr. Millis to bring 
the whole subject up after Easter in connection with 
the present reform bill, and his speech on that 
occasion will doubtless be worthy of the subject 
and of the expectations raised by his prominent 
connection with it. 
HOW WOMEN WERE EXCLUDED FROM MEDICINE. 
And now that I have mentioned the subject of 
the emancipation of women, I will append a cu- 
rious passage from a letter recently written by a 
lawyer giving some tacts with reference to the 
exclusion of women from the practice of medi- 
cine. This letter occurs in to-day’s Star, and suf- 
ficiently proves that the “female physician” is by 
no means an innovation. ‘Lhe exclusion of wo- 
man trom schools of medicine was, says this wri- 
ter, inaugurated by Henry VIII. The prescient 
morality of his day found out, and was shocked 
at the discovery, that what an old statute calls 
“the great cures” effected by woman were ef- 
fected by them by means of Satanic influence— 
“by sorcery and witchcraft.”’ In the third year, 
therefore, of Henry’s gracious reign, and when 
as yet it had become no part of his duties to be 
the valiant Defender of our Faith, a statute was 
passed correcting the unholy state of affairs. The 
Act Henry IIL, c. 11, states that certain unskilled 
persons “and women boldly take upon them 
great cures, in which they partly use sorcery and 
witchcraft,’ and, to prevent the continuance of 
these ‘‘great cures,” it enacts that in future ‘‘no 
person within London, or within seven miles 
thereof, shall practise as a physician or surgeon 
without examination or license by the Bishop of 
London, or of the Dean of Paul’s,’’ &&. The 
avarice which, under the garb of holiness, sug- 
gested the passing of an act that ushered in the 
policy of exclusion, which, through the alliance 
of stupidity with avarice, has ever since contin- 
ued, was soon seen. Even the statute-book some 
thirty years afterwards had to expose it; for the 
34th and 35th Henry VIII., c. 8, recites that the 
persons for whose benefit the act was passed, 
“though for the most part of small cunning, took 
great sums of money, and impaired their patients 
instead of doing them good,” and declares that 
‘it shall be lawful for all-the King’s subjects hav- 
ing knowledge of the nature of herbs, roots, and 
waters, to minister to any outward disease.”” But 
the policy of selfishness was not to be so easily 
crushed. Charters to surgeons, physicians and 
apothecaries gave power to those branches of the 
| profession from time to time, whereby they have 
{been able as effectually to exclude female prac- 
titioners as if the old: statute of Henry still stood 
to guard us against their “sorcery and witchcraft.” 
M. D. C. 





aris. 


Paris, April 6, 1867. 
THE OPENING OF THE EXPOSITION. 

Well, the Exposition is opened, and, as is often 
the case, it has created much less stir than was an- 
lticipated. There was no ceremony, unless you 
dignity by that name a promenade by the Emper- 
orand Empress through a few of the galleries, 
with the different commissions following in strag- 
The fact is that 





The day was a fine one, 


‘thing passed off without accident. It had been 


: and character, as they express themselves in faces. ' promised that the Prince Imperial’should accom- 


‘pany his Imperial papa, but his recent sickness for” 
bade it. Chaos must still reign throughout the 
' region in and contiguous to the spot for some 
‘weeks. Many nations hardly show a single pro. 
‘duct as yet; and the United States is notably be- 
‘hindhand; on a level, indeed, in this respect, with 
Turkey, China, and other half-civilized Orientals, 
and far outstripped by England and Prussia. But 


| other different beings he becomes without further | there is a geod excuse in the fact that the ocean 
| change of dress than buttoning or unbuttoning lics between the Exposition and the materials 
| his coat, or turning his collar up or down. He! which America possesses for showing-off to ad- 


' vantage; the Atlantic has treated us badly by 
storm and adverse wind, so that many of our pro- 
ducts are stili bouncing about on her. water-hills. 
The space accorded to us is abominably cramped, 
even compared with fifth-rate nations; those who 
‘came hither with hearts puffed out by ‘‘patriotic 
expecting to see the Union shining above 


pride,”’ 


and beyond everything in a cramped-up corner | 


‘not much larger than would serve for a pig-pen, 
certainly not so large as the halls where our rural 
agricultural shows transpire in the fall, will be 
grievousiy chagrined. Still we have the satisfac- 
tion, behind it ail, of knowing that our country 
does indeed amount to something, and so are to 
be comforted. But, just tojudge from this Expo- 
sition of all nations, you would think we were a 
very insignificant power indeed. Our position 
next to England renders the contrast yet more 
bitter; for England, with her easy access to Paris, 
has managed to get up a very complete show. 
This demonstrates clearly enough how little use 
comparisons will be in the Exposition; for Eng- 
‘land strikes me as evidently a receding power, 
whereas no one can fortell how vast will be our 
‘own progress within the coming decade. The 
‘most ostentatious display is made by the Orien 
tals; the palace of the Bey of Tunis, in par:icular, 
standin, at that corner of the park which borders 
‘upon the Seine, is one of the most exquisite little 
‘edifices one could imagine, proper to tairyland in 
its airiness and profuse decoration. Then there 
are Egyptian temples and palaces, and a Turkish 
‘mosque into whose sacred sanctum-sanctorum 
‘even the vulgar Christian is admitted. Moorish, 
Chinese, Japanese edifices so plenty as to be quite 
common. But everywhere is incompleteness; the 
park is yet under spade and rake, and mountains 
of boxes arrive hourly to add to the unsightly 
masses already arrived; the buildings about the 
' park are in all possible states, from gaunt frames to 
‘complete edifices, receiving the last touch of the 
‘painter or fresco designer. And as for the mul- 
_titudes which were expected to overflow Paris at 
‘the opening, they are not. There was no crowd 
‘in the building on the first day, and it has had lers 
| guests every day since. Paris goes on without 
‘seeming to notice that any event of this interna- 


' tional significance had transpired. You hear very 


little said about the Exposition in the hotels or at! by the official papers, I fear there is some truth 


; the bankers’, and the criticisms that I have heard 
have generally been somewhat unfavorable. It 
may be that the entrance fee, which is five franes 

| up to April 8th, has frightened people away, but 

it cannot be that much has been taken this week. 

I was surprised to find that there was hardly any 

| notice taken of the opening by the Paris journals; 


that Iam able to discover, it being quite impos- 


at Sydenham, there is this advantage to it, that it 


cool in the way in which France has taken up 
very nearly a half of the building and more than 


rest of the world combined, which, indeed, most 
Frenchmen really seem to be convinced of. As 


of energy it is a wonder; for in less than a year 
this stupendous circle was constructed. Prices 


You may drive satisfactorily in the Palais Royal 


as always, range from two frances to twenty a day. 
The theaters and other places of amusement re- 


fabulous increase of price go to the wall. 
weather during the week has alternated between 
warm sunshine and damp humidity, and the riv- 
ers throughout France are visibly rising under 
the long rains we have been having. 
RUSSIA AND AMERICA. 

While some of the journals are 


all Europe seems to open her eyes at this news 
which has reached us that Russia has ceded her 
American possessions to the United States. The 
papers, French and English, turn from their soft 
words of amity, and declare, with a singular 
unanimity, that this is a European question. All 
of them see something very black behind this ap- 
parently simple transaction; there are plenty of “I 
told you’s” from those sheets which are envious of 
prophetic reputation; and, to epitomize the gen- 
eral opinion, it is that there is a close alliance be- 
tween Russia and America, that the United States 
means by it possession of Canada, and Russia that 


Paris papers affect indifference; some of the Eng- 
lish affect indifference, too, while others honestly 
grumble, and incline to remonstrance. It is 


she had tried. The arrogance of that people 


apsses all bounds. 
LUXEMBOURG. 


The breeze about the cession of Luxembourg 
has hardly blown over yet. It now turns out 
that Holland took the first step towards the sale, 
by offering it to France for a solid consideration, 
the worthy Dutch monarch being embarrassed in 
his finances, and not allowed to put his fingers far 
enough to satisfy him into his own State treasury. 
According to the latest accounts, the matter has 
passed altogether out of the jurisdiction of Hol- 
land; and that now the matter is causing a brisk 


Bismarck nobody seems to think of consulting 
the population of Luxembourg itself on the sub 


pocket disposes of the patriotic allegiance, and 
brings about a compulsory transfer, of the nation- 
ality of thousands. And itis odd, living here 
in Europe, to see how politics work, and how 
statesmen, papers and people talk on political sub- 
jects. Certainly there is a consistency in the 
sneers of Europeans about popular government 
in America, for getting the sense of the nation on 
a war question is about the last thing thought of| 
here. They talk about France doing this and 
Prussia that, about England interfering and Rus- 
sia encroaching, when the substitution of Napo- 
leon’s name and Bismarck’s, cof Victoria’s and | 
Alexander’s, would more aptly describe the vari-| 
ous movements. Here is poor little Luxembourg, | 
crowded into a most inconvenient corner, with | 
great frowning neighbors on both sides, contain- | 


ing a. population more German than either Dutch | 
or French; yet forced by power of sovereign guns | 
to be either Duich or French, visited by agents 
telling them how they had best vote, with admo- 
nitions which they are powerless to neglect, ban-| 
died about, and its fate determined on by the state | 
of Bismarck’s temper of a morning, or of the 
Dutch king’s wallet. If we once speak of politi-! 
cal corruption, what can be a more flagrant cor- 
ruption than the herding of people together who 
want to be separate with bayonet pricks?) 
Whether we go with old-fashioned Thiers or the | 
go-ahead Emperor of the French, whether we | 
accept the doctrine of a continental balance of, 
power or that of nationalities, the prevailing | 
political curse of Europe—the bullying of the 
weak by the strong, the interests of crowned 
heads secured by the blood of the masses—con- 
tinues to prevail yet. There can be no earthly 
doubt that if France, from the Rhine to the Pyr- | 
enees and to the Biscay, were to vote to-day, free- | 
ly, without a squad of gensdarmes peeping round 
ievery corner, she would vote ‘‘Republic;’’ so, 








| would Germany,—for who supposes that Germa.- | 
ny really wants to rake up the old feudal Imperi- | 
al crown to put upon such a stupid, obstinate old 
head as that of King William the First? The 
true doctrine of nationalities is that the nation 
shall rule; but they don’t, and don’t want to, and 
| won't, understand that here. There area few 
bold, heroic spirits in almost every country who 
both understand and proclaim it; John Bright in 
England, Jules Favre and Victor Hugo and Ed- 
ward Laboulaye in France, (I cannot name poor 
| Lamartine, who is bought over, and has recant- 
'ed his Republican heresies,) Garibaldi in Italy. 
But these men are at once the terror and the 
scoffing of the upper circles. Can you not imag- 
ine from what superbly-serene height the sleek 
and even-whiskered Rouher, Mirister of the Em- 
| pire, looks down upon the contemptible, brawl- 
ing, plebeian left of the Corps Legislatif! As one 
of the gods he is quite undisturbable by such ca- 
| naille as can prate about popular liberty, and that 
sort of ideal nonsense. Yet flies may bite an 
Emperor; and so he has been made to twitch even 
| by sach as these. 
COUNT WALEWSKI. 
| 
i 


And, while referring to the Corps Legislatif and 
its debates, let me say that quite an excitement 
| was produced here early in the week by the sud- 
' den and entirely unexpeeted resignation of Count 
| Walewski, president cf the Chamber, and an in- 
timate of the Emperor’s—indeed his ‘‘left-hand- 
‘ed’ cousin. This was owing, according to the 
| Count's letter of resignation, to “‘personal <iffer- | 
'ences” with certain of the ministers. He has 


| the Liberté only having a few words in defence of | 
the main building, which people are apt to laugh | 
at. While, however, it has no feature of beauty or that of the theaters. The latter are perform- 


half of the park for her own exhibition; as if 
France really were more important than all the | 


a work of art the palace is inferior, but as‘a work | 


in Paris are not essentially higher than before. | 


anywhere fur two to five francs; and lodgings, | 


tain their old rates; so that all the great stories of | 
The} 


cooing about | 
. ; . ; 
peace being enthroned on the ancient field of war, 


diplomatic passage-at-arms between Napoleon and | 


ithe most effective. 


init. Walewski, though not a person of com- 
manding talent, is generally popular, and received 
quite an ovation from the opposition, as well as 
the majority, on quitting the Palais Bourbon. 
He is succeeded temporarily by vice-president 
Schneider, who, it is said, will be promoted to 
the presidency for the rest of the session. 
AMUSEMENTS. 
There is no news to tell of the literary world 


ing the same pieces which they have had on the 


sible to compare it with the superb Crystal Palace boards all winter, except the French Opera, which 


runs Don Carlos steadily and with good success. 


economizes space, and surely that isa matter of; Adelina Patti is doing her favorite roles with as- 
the first importance. There is something very | tonishingly-prolonged popularity at the Jtaliens. 


| G.M.T. 


| LITERARY REVIEW. 





The fourth issue of Ticknor & Fields’ “Dia- 
mond Edition” of Dickens’ works comprises the 
/ever-welcome Nicholas Nickleby, which is produced 
|in all the attractiveness of the previous numbers 
lof this elegant series. In the handsome dress of 
| this edition we find ourselves involuntarily read- 
jing page after page of the well-known story. 
The sixteen illustrations of the volume, by Ey- 
| tinge, engraved under the superintendence of An- 
| thony, are, to our mind, unusually happy and 
{| wholly original, and torm no inconsiderable part 
of the interest of the work. <As before, we cor- 
| diaily commend this edition of Dickens to all lov- 
| ers of the great novelist. Its price of $1.50 only 
| should bring it within the reach of each. 





When Messrs. Ticknor & Fields gave the pub- 
lic the complete poems of Tennyson in a ‘‘Dia- 
mond Edition’”’ they conferred a favor on the 
American readers of the laureate vouchsafed by 
no other publication-house in this country. They 
have now complemented this service by the issue 
of the Poetical Works of Henry W. Longfellow in 
similar manner, and it is truly a great delight to find 
within the compass of so neat and convenient a 
volume the entire effusions of this equally gifted 
and sweet writer. In 340 pages of text, and twen- 
ty-three of notes, we have opened to us a mine of 
high thought and noble expression which will 
ever form a bright and distinguishing mark in 
American literature. It is somewhat of a coinci- 
dence that the amount ot poetic matter furnished 
by Tennyson and Longfellow should be nearly 





she will reach down and touch the Baltic. The | similar—that of the former occupying 370 pages 


lof this edition, while Longtellow’s, with his notes, 
comprise 363 pages. The volume is at retail for 
/ $1.50, which renders it at once the cheapest, as it 





amusing to see how that the English Givbe thinks is also one of the handsomest, volumes of poetry 
that England might have had Russian America if, ever issued in this country. 


Rachel Noble’s Experience is the title of another 
of the attractive temperance tales issued by the 
National Temperance Society and Publication 
House, located at New York, and which are do- 
ing much to stem the tide of intemperance by 
rightly educating the young. * The volume be- 
fore us is a prize-story, the result of an offer of a 
hundred guineas by the Scottish Temperance 
League, and is by Bruce Edwards, a writer of 
power, who recalls to us the stories of L. M. Sar- 
geant of thirty years ago. J. N. Stearns, 172 
William street, New York, will supply the work 
in any quantity. 





| Quite suggestive and entertaining, and, in the 
| politics eoomantient view, valuable, is the little 


ject; and thus it is that the emptiness of a king’s | treatise on Beet Root Sugar and the Cultivation of 


ithe Beet, by E. B. Grant, published by Lee & 
Shepard. Combined with a general resumé of the 
whole subject, the writer demonstrates that it is 
within the power of the United States to produce 
within her own borders not only all the sugar she 
requires for home consumption, but also to be- 
come a large sugar exporting country, and that 
within a very few years. There is a mine of facts 
concerning the cultivation of the beet in the vol- 
ume, which will be welcomed by all whose atten- 
tion has been directed to the subject. Price $1.25. 


The third issue of Putnam’s ‘Railway Clas- 
sics’’ comprises Menry T. Tuckerman’s Papers 
about Paris, germane to the interest now awakened 
in view of the great Exposition. These originally 
appeared in Putnam’s Magazine, and were contin- 
ued in other serials. An appendix is added giv- 
ing the report of the Advisory Committee on 
American contributions. Tuckerman’s style 13s 
rather stately, but agreeable, nevertheless. 


Those publishers of good current English litera- 
ture, Littell & Gay, have put out The Claverings, a 
novel by Andrew Trollope, from the plates of the 
Living Age, and A, Williams & Co., send it to us 
promptly. It is printed with clear types on white 
paper, and is good for eyes and mindalike. Sold 
for 75 cts. per copy. 

The Forlorn Hope, by Edmund Yates, forms 
another of Loring’s ‘‘Railway Library” edition of 
choice novels, and is handsomely printed. The 
admirers of Yates will here find something to still 
further delight them not less attractive than 
“Broken to Harness” and ‘‘Running the Gaunt- 
let.” Price 75 cts. A. K. Loring, Boston. 


Albert D. Richardson’s Our New States and Ter- 
ritories, published by Beadle & Co., New York, 
gives in a briet compass a great amount of infor- 
mation concerning the localities described. It is 
the result of a recent tour of observation through 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon, 
Montana, Washington Territory and California, 
and is much more sketchy than Bowles’ ‘‘ Across 
the Continent,’’ which originated from the same 
excursion. 


The Atlantic, for May, was delayed until the 
24th of April. We could wish that it would al- 
ways approximate as closely, or even a week 
nearer, to the date of its assumed publication; 
for, of all things which disenchant literature, the 
shopman’s device of anticipating a market by 
publishing a week or tro in advance is perhaps 
In this number there are 
some other trivialities which may be mentioned 
before we come to the table of contents. Five 
sewing-machine advertisements appear inside the 
cover as a preface and accompaniment to Mr. Par- 
ton’s description of the machine; and the best 
verses in the number are set face to face with the 
encomium on “Dr. McLane’s CELenratep Liv- 
ER Pitts.” 

Beginning now with the fifth part of Dr. 
Holmes’s ‘‘Guardian Angel,” (which we observe 
the “stricter sects” are attacking for its theolog- 
ical animus,) we find in it the realization of our 
expectation concerning the Reverend Stoker and 
Miss Cynthia Badlam. The former is here de- 
picted with much fidelity to nature, but 80 as to 
make the chapter too repulsive; while Miss Cyn- 
thia reveals herself incidentally as the mother ot 
Mrs. Hopkins’s Sossy and Minthy. Mr. Par- 
ton’s article, already alluded to, is in his accus- 
tomed style of clear and comprehensive statement, 


‘since been elevated to the Senatorial dignity. | giving to the sewing-machine and its inventor the 
| The general interpretation put upon this affair is interest which ought to attach to the hero and 


| that the ministers have decided upon granting as_ 
| little liberty and reform as they can, while Wa- 


heroine of a novel. Mr. Whipple’s essay on 
Dickens is a supplement to that early lecture of 


| lewski was in favor, and fervently so, of broad his on the same author, of whom he writes with 


concessions; and as this guess is not con 





is lively and full of facts; “Katherine Morne” is 
by the author of ‘‘Herman;” “The Plaintiff 
Nonsuited’’ we have not read; ‘‘Some Unappre- 
ciated Characters’? would be better if briefer. 
, “Oldport in Winter,” (by which Col. Higginson 
means the town of his residence in Rhode Island, ) 
}on the contrary, is too short, but full of humor 
| and nature. Dr. Frothingham’s paper, and the 
|rest, are ‘‘from fair to middling.” In saying this 
we include the poetry, which makes little or no 
impression upon us as such. 
| ‘The literary notices are not so marked in their 
excellence as they have sometimes been; while 
the “Miscellany” at the end of the magazine, is 
/unusually entertaining. From it we learn that 
| the note-book of Hawthorne, soon to be published, 
| will make several volumes; that Mr. Emerson’s 
| volume of poems will soon appear, and that Mrs. 
Child and Gail Hamilton will each publish a new 
| book during the coming season. 

Hours at Home, for May, gives a steel portrait 
of William of Nassau, and articles from Horace 
Bushnell, George M. Towle, W.S. Tyler, and 
other able writers. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner; Boston, A. Williams & Co.; $3.00 per year. 

Beadle’s Monthly, for May, opens lively and _pi- 
| quant, as usual. It is always entertaining, gen- 
erally instructive and never dull. New York, 
| Beadle & Co. 

The Riverside Magazine, for May, has full- page 
drawings of the Primrose-Hill ditty, by Stephens, 
and of Leap-Frog by Nast, both of which are ex- 
quisite for their humor and character, and numer- 
ous other illustrations of merit, and very taking 
storivs and sketches by a score of writers whose 
general excellence forbids our discriminating by 
the mention of a few names only. The publish- 
ers fully demonstrate in this number their ability 
to present a serial for young people which can- 
} not be surpassed. New York, Hurd & Houghton; 
$2.50 per year. 

Our Young Folks, for May, gives the juveniles 
illustrations and stories enough to keep them quiet 
for the first fortnight, and all expectation for the 
June number for the rest of the month. ‘‘Round- 
the- World Joe’ is at home again, and the other 
contributors show versatility and the happy gift 
of entertaining their readers. Boston, Ticknor & 
Fields; $2.00 per year. 

The Student and Schoolmate, for May, in a more 
quiet way, possibly, than the preceeding, but 
| hone the less acceptably, ministers to the enjoy- 
ment of the children. Its writers have established 
a reputation in this specialty. Boston, Joseph 
H. Allen; $1.50 per annum. 

The Children’s Hour, ('T. S. Arthur’s monthly,) 
and The Nursery, (Miss Fanny P Seaverns’ seri- 
al,) for May, are so well-filled with choice read- 
ing-matter and illustrations for the very little ones 
that it is ditticult to do otherwise than recommend 
both very highly to all parents. The former is 
published in Philadelphia at $1.25 per year, and 
the latter by Jolin L. Shorey, Boston, at $1.50. 

The Phrenological Journal, for May, arrests at- 
tention by the variety and fullness of its articles. 
Its general tone is vigcrously maintained. New 
York, Fowler & Wells; ¢2.00 per year. 

Every Saturday, tor April 27 and May 4, gives 
the very best of the miscellany of foreign maga- 
zines. Boston, Ticknor & Fields; $5.00 a year. 
10 cts. single. 


Literary, Artistic and Personal. 


\ 
i 
| 











We learn that George W. Smalley, of the 7r- 
bune, goes to Europe next week, in the interest 
of that journal, with the intention of residing in 
London for the next two years. 

Col: Rush C. Hawkins, of New York, intends 
offering some resolutions concerning the late Major 
Geo. L. Stearns at the next meeting of the Union 
League Club, and at the same time will give a 
| brief relation of his life and services to the cause 
| of liberty. 

The “Bradford Club’’ have had eighty copies 
of a valuable historical monograph struck off at 
| Monson’s press, in the most exquisite style; and 
they are about to prepare a private edition of the 

“Letters of Col. John Laurens.” 

Count Girolamo Antonio Dandolo, director of 
lthe Venetian archives, died in Venice, on the 
/15th ult. He was born on the 26th of July, 1796, 
| the year before the fall of the republic. He ren- 
dered services to literature by aiding in the com- 
pilation of “The Venetian Calendar.”’ 

A New York gentleman has lately purchased 
seventy copies of Halleck’s ‘“‘Fanny” at his own 
expense, the edition being enriched with original 
notes by the author; the same amateur has pro- 
duced a beautiful impression of Hicks’ ‘Eulogy 
of Crawford,” limiting the number to one hun- 
dred. : 

At the close of the present year will expire all 
German copyrights, the term of which has ‘been 
extended by special privilege. This will set free 
; the writings of Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Her- 
}der, Korner, Biirger, Jean Paul, Richter, and 
j others ; and cheap reprints of many are already 
‘announced at Berlin. 
| From statistics recently published it appears 
YP ppe: 
that during the first eleven months of 1864, France 

exported books, engravings and lithographs of 

the value of $3,546,000. In 1865 the aggregate 
fell to $3,450,000. In 1866 it rose slightly—that 
| 

jis, during the first eleven months of the year 

| $3,514,000 worth of books, prints and lithographs 

‘were purchased by foreign customers. Of this 

sum, $2,337,100 were expended on books written 

‘in French. 

; M. Cousin has not only bequeathed his magnifi- 
cent library of 14,000 volumes to the Sorbonne, 
but has made arrangements in his will by which 
it is ty remain in its present locality. The rooms 

' which it occupies are to be added to the literary 

‘apartments of the Sorbonne, and all the furniture, 
engravings, etc., are to remain intact. M. Cousin 
further endows the Sorbonne with an annual in- 

‘come of 10,000 francs, to defray the expense of 
keeping his library; appoints M. St. Hilaire chief 

‘librarian, and leaves him all his papers on condi- 

| tion that he is to write the testator’s biography. 

| A Paris letter says in relation to fine arts in the 

Exposition :— 

“The department of fine arts is exceeding- 
ly interesting. Every nation has sent its best. 
| There are Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Rus- 
isian, Norwegian, Austrian, and other modern 
schools, of which we have thus far known hardly 
janything outside of their respective countries. 
| 1 was surprised at the comparative excellence of 

‘the Russian pictures. The Spanish and Italian 

‘are very bad; the Norwegian and Austrian are 

‘better. The Dusseldorfers are well represented, 
but their best things are in the annual exhibition, 
which wason the 15th inst. The French section, 

| however, is so far superior that no comparison 
|can be made. There are all the best pictures of 
lall the best men, Meissonier, Gerome, Cabanel, 
| Rousseau, Fromentin, Diaz, Bouguereau, Merle, 
and others. The Belgians, Bavarians and Hol- 
landers cannot open yet; they are erecting their 
' own building outside the large one in a 
The American department shows ably 
well, and is much better received than might 
have been expected. The French find in Ameri- 
can pictures a great truthfulness to nature, but 
they say that they want a little "> strength _ 
color, a little more pallette, as express 

Church, Durand, Kensett and Gifford seem to be 

most liked. Bierstadt they know by the Dussel- 

dorf pi be was gnew. Johnson and 











discriminating praise. ‘(Germany in New York” 





Homer are liked best as figure painters.”’ 
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“The Inner and Outer Lite.” 


MISS LIZZIE DOTEN’S PARKER-FRATERNITY LEC- 
TURE. 


The twelfth lecture in the course of Radical 
Lectures on Religion was given on Sunday eve- 
ning last by Miss Lizzie Doten. Subject:—‘‘The 
Inner and Outer Life.” 

It was said by one who dwelt much in the inner 


life that ‘“‘The pure in heart shall see God; and 
unto the pure in spirit the. kingdom of heaven 
shall come.” And though these words were spo- 
ken eighteen hundred years ago, we can scarcely 
comprehend their meaning to-day. 


To every inner depth there is an inmost, and to 
every man’s nature there is a sacred retreat, an 
ark of the covenant where he can stand before the 
face of the Most High God and see the revelation 
of that spirit which all men may feel but not de- 
scribe. The popular religion divorces the inner 
from the outer life. But there is a religion deep- 
er than was ever set forth in words that shall take 
hold upon the heart,—a religion so beautiful that 
it attracts the soul not through sense of duty but 
by the silken cords of love. Every child isa rev-. 
suite from the better life, an incarnation of the 
living word—the word made flesh. But the world 
sees no such thing. The inner life of the child 
is lost sight of. ‘The beautiful blossoming must 
be crushed down by the conventionalities of the 
outer life. He is born to areligion. But for ev- 
ery human being there is a religion born in the 
heart. Society can never impress anything more 
on a man than he has already within him. You 
can only express your own thought and feeling, 
and if another responds it is because the same is 
in his own soul. ai 

Some men are born with a genius for religion. 
Some are born inventors, some discoverers, some 
poets and artists. It is no more merit to be born 
with a religious genius than to be born a poet or 
an artist. Such men are bern for a high work; 
are born as oracles, and woe to the world if it pile 
its externalisms in such a man’s pathway. God 
speaks to him and through him, and the world 
must hear. It was no merit on the part of Jesus 
that he was born with deep spiritual and religious 
tendencies; it was a merit that, perseveringly, 
amid all the darkness of the times, he kept his 
eye clearly on the light of everlasting truth—true 
to his own divine individuality, to his own inner 
life. So with every human soul; he who comes 
to the truth of his own being, and repeats fear- 
lessly to the world what the great God speaks to 
him, does what he can to join his inner to the out- 
er life, does what he can to teach men that relig- 
ion is beautiful, and belongs to the life and heart 
and character of man. 

This life is so external, the influence of mind 
upon mind is so great, the tendency is strong to 
warp the mind from its divine equilibrium; but 
when we come into the mysteries of the inner 
life we feel more and more the possibilities of 
the nature of man, as if we could speak out ear- 
nestly and strongly, and repeat again and again 
the words of the old heathen philosopher, ‘‘Know 
thyself, for in knowing thyself thou shalt know 
Gud.” 

How wonderful is the power of genius which 
listens intently to the word of God in the soul, 
which has no pattern, or plan, or example—no 
teacher save that word spoken so secretly to the 
inward car. Whenever men are true to these 
movings of the inner life, they speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels. All common 
forms of thought, all religions, all theologies of 
the past, are vain to them. The man whois true 
to his inner life takes hold upon the hearts ot 
men. It was this that made the teachings ot 
Channing so acceptable to those who attended 
upon his ministrations. Men dimly felt that the 
voice of God was speaking. 

Why was it that Theodore Parker, that moral 
giant, took such hold upon the hearts of the people? 
‘Was it because he carefully conformed his speech 
to the profession of faith of his time! It was be- 
cause he went away from all these and communed 
with the most high God in his heart. Just so far 
as he went away from the old theologies, so much 
nearer he came to the truth, and the religious 
life in the hearts of the people. He drew his in- 
spiration from daily life and the simplest things; 
he put away this externalism of the world. He 
said “I cannot worship your God; I cannot love 
him. Ido not fear him. Where shall 1 find the 
true God? Notin the external world, not in your 
creeds, not in your churches, but I shall find hin 
in the hearts of men.” He sought there for the 
revelation of Deity, and found it. He spoke to 
the divine life in the inner nature of man with 
the affection and tenderncss of a woman, with 
the earnestness and force and fearlessness of a 
true moral hero, and the world responded. It is 
true that the aristocratic demomination to which 
he belonged became alarmed and excommunicated 
him trom the outer church; but he calmly folded 
his arms and excommunicated them from the in- 
ner church of his being, so tar as their ancient 
theology was concerned. 

I speak of these instances not because they are 
near to your hearts, but because they are familiar 
to you. Look at poor ‘Blind Tom.” Shut out 
trom the beauty of the outer world, there is an 
inspiration in his soul such as tew can compre- 
hend. Divine harmonies flow through his being. 
What is it to him that he has a dusky brow, and 
that the world calls him, comparatively speaking, 
an idiot ¢ 

Not many years ago, in one of the public in- 
stitutions in Philadelphia, was a youth named 
Georye Baird, deat, dumb and blind. The out- 
er lite was a blank to him only so tar as he could 
reach out his hands in the darkness and grope out 
into the mysteries and wonders that surround us; 
and yet when he had the pencil in his hand he 
drew the ground-plan ot wonderful buildings, 
strange temples, such as were never seen upon 
the face of the earth; and the most skillful dratts- 
men, on examining them caretully, declared therm 
harmonious inall their proportions, even in every 
line, and beautiful in design. Underneath one 
of these designs his teacher had written, ‘Lhe 
plan of the vestibule of a grand temple seen in 
the silence and darkness by little George’’—si- 
Jence and darkness to his teachers, but to him 
brightness, beauty and harmony. 

Only as we go away from the outer life and se- 
clude ourselves in the calm and holy places of 
the spirit can we clearly understand what God 
has to communicate to us. There are no two 





men who can see one object from the same point | 


No two things can occupy the same 
place at the same time. Every truth must ap- 
pear different to every man. Each man has only 
his portion of truth. And when the great church 
of humanity is established it shall take the name 
of no individual, of Christ, or Paul, or Apollos, 
for men shall reverently remember that every sou 
is a revelation trom God, an incarnation of the di- 
vine lite. 

The world is slowly approaching this revela- 
tion. It is not yet made clear, but common sense 
is stronger than all forms of false religion, anc 
will ultimately prevail. ‘he soul of man is being 
steadily drawn out toward all beautiful and natur- 
al things, and he has no choice but to obey. The 


of view 


theology of John Calvin and Jonathan Edwards | 


does not take hold upon the deep affectional and 
inspirational nature ot man. The soul shrinks 
from and abhors it. Was the doctrine of intant 
damnation born trom the inner lite of a mother’s 
heart! Was that feartul monstrosity, total de- 
pravity, born from the inner life of man, or from 
his externalisms—trom the warpings of his better 
nature ! 

There is an open way, a channel in your inner 
life, which leads out to the divine—continual in- 
tux of the divine into your being. 


shall see God, and the revelation of God shall be 
the highest religion his soul can know. The true 
spiritual life, the religion of the heart, must be 
born of the inner life. 


Why should you eat the same food which | 


your fathers have done when it is grown old and 
unfit for you? You are strong men and women, 
and need a deeper spiritual vitality. You need 
bread which comes down trom heaven, which 
was spoken of by Jesus when he said, ‘Ll have 
meat to eat which ye know not of. It is my meat 
and my drink to do the will of my father which 
is in heaven.”” How can you do the will of your 
tather! By tinding heaven here in the lite of the 
heart—in that heaven of peace which comes of 
thinking right and acting well; trom being true 
to yourself, no matter what other men’s opinions 
may be; seeking the kingdom of God and per- 
fecting yourself in the ways of truth. No man 
can have faith in God who has not first taith in 
himself. He must learn to respect his own spirit- 
ual nature. 





Lovejoy and Stearns. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS’ TRIBUTE TO THEIR MEMOBY. 


[From the Anti-Sawry Sandard.] 

Alton, Til., April 14, 1867.—I lectured here 
last night, and to-day have been visiting the 
places made historical and sacred by the labors 
and martyrdom of Lovasor. Hitherto the name 
of this city brought always but one idea to my 
mind, and I never heard it or saw it printed 
without an involuntary shudder. A condial 
welcome here, and by men who have done 
service in this valley of the Mississippi, where 
the battle was for a time so hot, has broken that 
spell, and I trast by aeorgeed to think of it as the 
home of brave and true men. : : 

The plain, stone store, from which his first 


He whois | 
baptized in those waves and becomes purified | 


press was flung into a creek (now covered by a 
business strect under which it runs), still stands. 
Its walls—browam and dingy with what in this 
young country is age—are to me the most in- 
teresting Felic in the place. Here & brave man 
and the Slave Power began their death-grapple. 
How proudly the seeming conquerers left those 
walls that might! How little aware that the 
seemingly humbled roof covered a courage and 
patience that “slowly would outweigh their solid 
globe.” The building where he was shot has 
been taken down and large stores built there; 
but the same Jong, gray, stone- wal! stands on one 
side, and the same river runs on the ease 
last objects on which his eye reste¢; these mute 
enckactigter witnesses saw the first blood shed 
in defence of the right to discuss American 
slavery. That death stunned a drunken people 
into sobriety. Slowly at first, but afterwards with 
marvellous promptness, the people rallied to the 
struggle; determined that if there was anything 
in the Jand which would not bear free speech, it 
was not free speech they would surrender. 

Lovejoy lies buried now in the city cemetery, 
on a beautiful knoll. Near by rolls the great 
river. His resting-place is marked by an oblong 
stone, perhaps thirty inches by twenty, and 
rising a foot above the ground; on this rests a 
marble scroll bearing the inscription :— 

. Hic 
Jacet 
LOVEJOY. 
Jam parce sepulto. 
[ Here lies Lovejoy, spare him, now, mn his grave.] 

A more marked testimonial would not, prob- 
ably, have been safe from insult and disfigure- 
ment, previous to 1864. He fought his fight so 
far in the van, so much in the hottest of the bat- 
tle, that not till after nigh thirty years and the 
final victory could even his dust be sure of 
quiet. Myrtles and some flowers grow over his 
resting-place, fresh and green, this beautiful 
Spring day. Other graves are guarded by 
tasteful and costly architecture; but this one 
lies close to the path, unfenced, fitly holding up 
its record and appeal to the eye of every passer 
Soon the gratitude and penitence of his friends 
and neighbors will build, not for him a monu- 
ment, but a testimony on their part that he died 
not in vain. It should be placed nearer the 
river, on the bluff that looks down directly on 
the Mississippi; so that every boat passing up 
and down shall be able to show the million of 
busy and prosperous men the name of him who 
consecrated this grand valley to liberty. Grand- 
ly the valley spreads north, south and west, 
miles and miles away, holding great States bound 
together by the golden ribbon of the Mississippi ; 
a valley made historical by many a hard-fought 
fight. But it will soon know that it holds no 
prouder spot than that which saw the first de- 
feat—like Bunker Hill and Bull Run—better and 
more fruitful than a hundred victories in this war 
for free speech and justice. 

I can never forget the quick, sharp agony of 
that hour which brought us news of Lovejoy’s 
death. We had not then fully learned the 
blood-thirstiness of the Slave Power. When 
Jonn Brown confronted it at Harper’s Ferry, 
we knew and had long known the terrible risk 
any man ran who defied that fiend. But twenty 
years before, Garrison had just waked us up to 
its horrors, and we saw it but blindly. The gun 
fired at Lovejoy was like that of Sumter—it 
scattered a world of dreams. Looking back, how 
wise as well as noble his course seems. Incred- 
ible almost that we should ever have been obliged 
‘to defend his ‘‘prudence.’”” What world-wide 
benefactors these ‘imprudent’? men are—the 
Lovejoys, the Browns, the Garrisons, the saints 
and the martyrs! How “prudently”? most men 
creep into nameless graves; while now and then 
one or two forget themselves into immortality. 


Fort Wayne, April 16, 1867.—TI have just 
learned our-momentous loss—the death of Mr. 
Stearns. The progressive movement in the na- 
tion has lost one of its most devoted and most 
efficient friends. His devotion was wholly un- 
like that of most other men. They give a large 
share of time and wealth to the ideas they love; 
he lived for them, giving not only wealth and 
time, but Aémse//—having no other profound in- 
terest in life than in furthering justice and min- 
istering to popular improvement. When any 
| public emergency called men together, demand- 
‘ing clear insight, good counsel, thorough de- 
votion, ample resources, and the courage to face 
a frowning comreunity, among the very first 
names on every lip was his as a man sure to be 
counted on. 

With marvellous ease, by a system peculiarly 
his own, and showing rare executive ability, he 
|managed a large business so as to be always 
ja man of leisure, and ever ready, at a moment’s 
warning, to give davs, weeks, months wholly to 
any good cause. Few imagined that the man 
who flung himself so exclusively for months into 
| recruiting negroes for the army—taking up his 
residence at difterent and distant points—was, at 
}the same moment, at the head of a very large 
jand busy house. The high plane of his habitual 
‘life is evident from the seeming needlessness and 
even incongruity of mentioning, in his case— 
what, in others, we dwell fondly on—business 
integrity, a spotless private life, and high per- 
sonal honor. 

One of his most striking characteristics, and 
the source, I think, of much of his strength— 
was his unfailing hope. We see men whom 
difficulties cannot daunt. This man was one 
whom nothing was ever dark enough even to 
discourage. He had studied all the great ques- 
tions connected either with his own business or 
with public affairs, and wrote well and often on 
imost of them. But his special forte was to con- 
| centrate on a given point the best ability of the 
\land, seeking for it everywhere, and stopping at 
no cost or toil to secure it. Organizing the 
| efforts of others was his pecuMar gift and pleas- 
jure. Though journals sustained by his means 
}and created by his forethought have done incal- 
| culable service to the national cause in its every 
| phase, to him belongs, in an especial degree, the 
jfame of the Massachusetts 54th and 55th regi- 
/ments of colored troops; and in all the glory that 
clusters round Fort Wagner he has large share. 
|It is not too much to say that but fer him the 
| measure of arming negroes might have been de- 
layed months—per aps a year. His tireless zeal 
‘and unflagging energy, sustained by lavish use 
of money, forced the measure on a_ reluctant 
| Cabinet. It is hardly possible to exaggerate his 
‘share in this movement. 
| Those who knew his elegant tastes, his de- 
‘light in art, in music, and in the graceful accom- 
i plishments of society, can better appreciate the 
j sturdy and staunch integrity which put these so 
{resolutely under his feet, merely plucking now 
jand then a flower by the wayside as he strode 
}manfully and resolutely forward in the hardest 
| struggle with popular prejudice and opposition. 
It was under a roof which a superficial observer 











j}taste and graceful enjoyment that John Brown 
} found his familiar and valued home, and its,in- 
mates were the first and most strenuous in hold- 
,inguphis hands. For how many years his biogra- 
phy would be almost a full history of the Kansas 
struggle! 


phatic and hearty and generous appreciation you 
will already have printed from many sources. 
| We have lost the wise counsellor, the generous 
| patron, the brave comrade, the faithful friend— 
; one whom long and successful service had made 
a power in the land, and who lived only to work 
for the highest good of his race. He has left us 
all the inspiration of his example—a life without 
haste, without rest, and full of hope. 
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The Republican Party South. 





The fears which timid persons entertained that 
the Vigorous measures of Congress might be 
taken advantage of by the disappointed rebel 
leaders in a seeming acquiescence which should 
enfranchise the freedmen, control their votes, and 
secure their return to power through a union with 
their old Democratic allies of the North, having 
, passed away, the slighter fears that the South 
might in sullenness accept their condition, and if 
not as a unit, yet as a majority, control the recon- 
struction of their States, are also fast passing 
away. In their intense bitterness and disappoint- 
ment, the leading men of the South have lost the 
shrewdness and policy which formerly distin- 
, guished thein, and, war from being united, they 
waste their efforts in a species of guerilla warfare. 
| While some of them are hoping to gain a point in 
| a favorable decision of the Supreme Court, and 
' others refuse to take any interest in measures of 
‘reconstruction, there are those who delude them- 
selves with the possibility of yet controlling the 
| vote of the colored citizens. 

If any fact is established in regard to recon- 
struction, it is that the South is now divided into 
political parties with a more marked distinction 
i than any which ever existed in Southern politics. 

There was apparently a difference between the 
| old parties, but the root of them all was slavery, 
| and no debate upon differences could reach so far 


' 


down as that. There is now a Republican party 
in the South, and the men who compose it do not 
hesitate to avow the name and its principles—of 
the most radical character. Reconstruction is to 
take place, with the aid of the votes of the col- 
ored population. In the last desperate hope of 
accomplishing by policy what they could not by 
fighting, after two years of refusal to recognize 
their condition and necessities, and when they are 
compelled to act, some of them throw themselves 
lovingly upon the negro, with all the devotion of 
Ruth to Naomi, and exclaim,, ‘‘We have always 
been your best friends; have we not always fed 
and clothed you, nursed and taken care of you 
in sickness, and in every way shown that if you 
are not bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh 
we at least are brethren, our prosperity and hap- 
piness are bound up together, we cannot do with- 
out you, and you cannot do without us?’’ Such 
appeals, they are persuaded, must surely have a 
good effect in securing the vote of their devoted 
and loving colored brethren, and they cannot see 
how it is possible for the colored man to forget 
the obligations he is under to his kind friend who 
has done so much for him. 

If they cannot convince the colored man that 
it would have been better for him to have re- 
mained in slavery, under the Christian influence 
of a kind master who could best administer to 
his wants, had the clearest knowledge of the 
quality and amount of education he should re- 
ceive, his capabilities for labor, the strength of 
his affections and attachments, when it was. for 
his good that those affections should be sundered, 
when it was necessary that discipline should 
be administered, and the extent of that discipline, 
they a? least can assume that but for the war 
waged to prevent the North from interfering in 
slavery, and the protraction of the war, their 
emancipation would not have been secured. They 
can further declare that but for the determination 
of their best friends, their old masters, not to be 
satisfied with the earlier measures for reconstruc- 
tion, for the change of position of the ‘‘Moses” of 
their race, and the encouragement to these good 
friends by the Northern Democrats to hold out 
awhile longer, the right of suffrage would not 
have been extended to the colored man. 

In relation to the composition and extent of the 
Republican party of the South, it is of course 
difficult to determine until some elections take 
place. Whether the unconditional Union men 
of the South,—those who remained true during 
the war,—were many or few, they ought, at least, 
from their position and sufferings, to be anxious 
to become members of such a party; those who 
were unwillingly forced into the war should algo 
be counted among its adherents; many who real- 
ly accept the situation, and are desirous of com- 
plying with the requisitions of Congress lest more 
rigorous terms shall be imposed, may also be re- 
lied upon; and it will be very strange if the Jar- 
ger number of colored men are not ranged under 
the Republican banner. 

The prospects of a vigorous Republican organ- 
ization are much more favorable in several of the 
States which went into the rebellion than they 
are in Maryland or in Kentucky. In Tennessee 
the advantage of the reérganization which was ob- 
tained by the Union men, and which has been se- 
cured to them by the decision of their Supreme 
Court, has been of great service; and in the ani- 
mated contest which has been going on, made 
more severe from the struggle of the disfranchised 
rebels to get rid of their disfranchisement, the 
colored citizens have very generally united with 
these unconditional Union men. In other States 
there are many well-conducted Republican papers 
whose advocacy of the principles of the party 
will not suffer in comparison with ably-managed 
papers of the North. An advantage is gained in 
having an opportunity to make known these 
principles, and in disabusing the public mind oi 
the erroneous views which have brought upon 
the people so much disaster. There is hope that 
the masses of uneducated whites, no less than 
the blacks, will find it for their interest to unite 
with a party which seeks to elevate all classes in 
the community and afford them an equal chance 
with the more favored whites in the successful 
pursuits of life. That many of the freedmen will 
be influenced if not controlled by their former 
masters there can be no doubt; but these will be 
of the class who remain on large plantations. If 
it be true, as asserted, that half of the Southern 
white people have changed homes since the war, 
and about one-third of them have changed States, 
this kind of influence will not be very great, un- 





would have judged the abode only of refinement, | 


But k need rot add my feeble words to the em- | 


less, as Beauregard says, this element of strength 
| to the Southern cause ‘‘is properly handled and 
‘directed.’’ Appearances indicate that the more 
| intelligent and influential among the colored men 
| realize the importance of their position, and will 
cast their votes in such a manner as shall not be 
| used to their disadvantage. 





Thad. Stevens and Reconstruction. 


| The ‘‘old commoner” has stirred up quite a 
| feeling in political circles by the following letter, 
| based upon a report of a speech recently deliv- 
/ered by Senator Wilson near Fortress Monroe, 
in which he is represented to have said that there 
would be no impediment to Southern representa- 
tion in Congress if they (the people of Virginia) 
elect Union men, and that he would leave Virgin- 
|ia with the full conviction that a Republican Gov 
;ernor, Legislature and two Senators would be 
' elected:— fi 

Wastincton, April 27, 1867. 

| Mr. Editor:—Such speeches as this are calcula- 
ted todo much harm. They throw obstacles in 
|the way of future reconstruction, being quoted 
and relied on as pledges by the Republican party. 


| Hence much trouble arose from certain loose and | 


‘indefinite expressions contained in a bill which 
the Thirty-ninth Congress, though never passed. 


| ment against the whole party and Congress. 

This generally arises from the carelessness of 
| the reporters; sometimes, doubtless, from the in- 
|advertence of the speaker. No man should make 
_ promises for the party. By what authority does 
| any one say that by the election of loyal delegates 
\ they wili be admitted? By what authority does 
| he say that Virginia will elect two loyal Senators, 
while in truth there is no Virginia? 

Much is to be done by the people and Congress 


~ | before any Representative or Senator or State can 


be recognized. Who authorized any orator to say 
|there would be no confiscation, as in another 
|place! These things are too flippantly said. I 
think they had better be gravely pondered. Who 
‘is authorized to travel the country and pedd!e out 
amnesty ¢ 

7 would say to the most guilty, ‘‘Expect pun- 
ishment and then quietude, but first a mild con- 


only, perhaps. THADDEUS STEVENS. 


Excepting that there is possibly a little too | 
_ one of the tanks, the accumulation of the deposit 
| for a year; laborers with barrows were dumping 
| itintoa “shoot’’ running into the river, to be 


much tartness for brethren of the same political 
family, and that the military-reconstruction bill 
itself states the terms of reorganization rather 
more authoritatively than either Messrs. Wilson 
|or Stevens, there is a good deal of sense in the 
main proposition of this letter—that no one indi- 
vidual, or aggregate of individuals, outside of 


Congress, should pledze what he orthey have not | 
| product of the vintages. 


the power to fulfil. We believe that even so au- 


gust a body as the National Union-Republican | 


Committee, with Horace Greeley as its mouth- 
piece, and many excellent gentlemen in his wake, 
attempted this same leagership last summer; but 
Congress brushed all their promises aside, made 
its own conditions, and to-day the very men who 
were pledging the South their return upon the 
ratification of the Constitutional amendment beg 
not to be reminded that they ever offered that 
partial and unjust measure as a finality tor recon- 
struction! 

We may say, further, that we know that Gen. 
Wilson himself is not in favor of the return of 
; the Southern States to representation unless they 


icheerfully and speedily accept the Congressional 


WEALTH 


We must express our surprise that so large a 


| portion of the Republican press seem willing to 
y i imi Pe i ; > same : that wes alk ove i- | 
look at these grave questions from so limited a, through. The morning sua lights up the same — that we should meet and talk over the responsi | sortment of dry goods for the season. 


stand-point. The utterance by some prominent | 


question their soundness. The action of a politi- | 
ment. Nothing seems so welcome to them as to | 
have a proposition stated that they can stand-by 


—till the utterer changes his base, and then they 


new declaration is the very thing. There is seem- 
ingly a dreadful fear among some of our contem- 
poraries of having an opinion of their own, or of 
being caught in a minority. If they hold a pre- 
judice against a prominent man, they will even. 
quote the worst of copperhead journals, such as 
the New York Journal of Commerce, for instance, 
to demonstrate that he is “a nuisance,” although 
he has brains, experience and influence, and is a 
member of their own party! With as much pro- 
priety they might quote Vallandigham on the pu- 
rity of motive of Abraham Lincoln! 

What Mr. Wilson's, or Mr. Stevens’, or ary 
other individual’s, opinions are, is of little conse- 
quence, save as guides to indicate the popular 
sentiment; and we submit that neither, nor all, 
should be lampooned or derided because they 
-chance to differ as to methods to secure the same 
great end. 





The Southern Relief Fund. 


A writer in the Post makes complaint of the 
small amount contributed to the Southern Relief 
Fund in Boston and vicinity, with the statement 
that ‘no charitable object ever presented such in- 
disputable claims to the generosity and philan- 
thropy of our citizens as this; and no charity was 
ever so meagerly responded to.” 

No one, we are sure, would be willing to stay 
the hand stretched forth in charity, or fail to ree- 
ognize in this community the obligation to succor 
those who are starving. We would not either 
question the statements which have been made as | 
to the extent of the destitution in the South, nor 
the necessity of furnishing immediate aid. It 


terms as now presefited. «Contumacy and delay} ing the State Mme, we come upon the prairies of 
till another session of Congress will find him | Indiana, endless, boundless, apparently, and level 
ready, according to his own express statements | and wet to a degree suggestive of the worst form | exists to-day, prides itself on the moral character 
before leaving recently for his present tour, for /of typhoid. Small houses and large farms—a of its people. We are just emerging from what 
confiscation and the weight of the heaviest hand | region without neighbors—a wide tract of coun- | may be termed the dark age of America. Tak-' go on his Southern tour. Conservative politi- 
of the government tpon the Southern recusants. try without varfety—these are the characteristics ing everything into account, we are a moral peo- cians desire to keep him quiet. 


‘long, north and south, on the lake, and three 
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which tail to arrest attention as we ride on miie 
after mile, with few stopping-places, all the night 


monotonous scene, a heavy frost making all the 
Soon the outward 


side thinly glazed with ice. 


ously-radiating tracks, indicate approach toa great | 


city, and not many hours pass ere, stretching up | After my escape from slavery I found that one | 


and down, and outward, on the prairie, we come | 


cago. 
THE CITY’S UNFAVORABLE ASPECT. | 

The inhabitants are fond of telling a stranger 
there was nothing of Chicago till 1831; that it | 


| has now 220,000 inhabitants; that it is eight miles | 


miles wide; that in less than twenty years it will 

have a million of people; that it is hard to find a 

livelier place in the whole country; and other gen- 

eral information of alike tenor. But they don’t | 
tell him that they have an almost exclusive mo- 
nopoly of the chance for the cholera this summer 
—stagnant water, with its coating of green slime, 
standing in nearly all the gutters and under more 
than half the houses; that its unpaved streets are 
molten mud, in whose spongy depths ne cobble- 

stone pavement will hold permanent place, how- | 
ever carefully laid; that sewerage is almost lost 
by the flatness of the country; and that its rapid | 
growth, and transition condition from a low toa 
higher grade of elevation, fills the town withan- | 
noyances and inconveniences and noisome dan- | 
gers which none of the older cities experience. 

A MORE SATISFACTORY VIEW. 

But maugre all these obstacles to comfort, Chica- 
go fills the traveller with wonder and admiration. | 
Its energy, public spirit, furecast—its handsome | 
buildings—its few really noble avenues—its wide- 


| 


all show self reliance and unbounded confidence 
It is a city to captivate the young 
Here he will drive his 


in the future. 
man in search of a fortune. 
stakes down deep, and realize speedily his ambi- 
tion. The lifting-up of the whole town twice 
since its settlement to obtain health and better 
draining shows the scale on which its improve- 





cannot, however, be overlooked that the impres- 


vegetation must have progressed so far as to make 
starvation nearly impossible, and that bread-stuffs 
only were needed to supply the wants of the des- 
titute. 
have been going on freely when we are met with 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


help:— 

If you send corn-meal let me suggest that you | 
send white meal. White persons will not eat yel- | 
low meal—it is only given here te cattle. Col- | 
ored people refuse it. Corn-meal can be bought | 
in the interior, adjacent to depots of issue, cheap- | 
er than in New York or Boston, so that, besides | 


the difference in first cost, you may save cost of | 
transportation. 

It would almost be concluded from this, that | 
Gen. Sickles wished to stop the flow of Northern 
charities tothe South. The taste of starvmg men, | 
both white and biack, must be very fastidious to | 
lead them to refuse yellow meal. There are mul- 
titudes of people in good circumstances at the 
North who are very glad to get it when they are | 
obliged to pay such exorbitant prices for wheat) 
flour. Then we are assured that corn-meal can | 
be bought adjacent to depots of issue cheaper than | 
in New York or Boston. It would appear from 
this that short crops did not produce the destitu- 
tion at the South, and that if there is any failure 
to recognize our obligations to succor the desti- 
tute, there must also be a want of sympathy 
among the neighbors of the destitute who have 
such an abundance as to keep the prices far below 
the ruling prices at the North. 





Pneumatic Dispatch Company. 


A project is under consideration before a com- 
mittee of the legislature for the incorporation of 
acompany with the above name, which the par- 
ties interested, and the newspapers referring to it, 
seem to consider a novel proposition in this com- | 
munity. It is advocated as an English inven- | 
tion because the sending of mails and parcels | 
and the propelling of railroad-cars by atmospheric 
pressure has been successfully in operation in | 
London. The invention, however, is American, 
and the inventor, Ithiel S. Richardson, formerly | 
of this city, is now of Chicago. Many persons re- 





sion naturally prevails in the North that in the cumpleted two-mile tunnel under Lake Michigan 
section of country where the destitution prevai!s | for pure water, the Artesian well on the prairie 


}and streets of their excessive travel. 
1 * . | . . . ° . 
The shipments of corn and of corn-meal | railways, scouring the country in every direction ; 


ments are planned, without mentioning its just- 


which furnishes the ice for summer, or its pro- 
gressing under-river avenue to relieve the bridges 
Its lines of 





moth stock-yard, enclosing thousands of cattle 

brought to market; its vast chamber of com- | 
merce, in which thousands of merchants daily traf- 
fic,—its bridges, fire-engines, schools, churches, 
—every thing, in short,—tell the story of its pros- 
perity and future magnitude better than any | 
words of pamphileteer or correspondent. ‘See | 
Paris—and die!”’ fashion’s devotee may exclaim; | 


live” in higher confidence in the capabilities of | 
his nation. 
DETROIT—A NEW ENGLAND CITY. 

A night’s ride across Michigan brings us to the 
neat, well-ordered, but comparatively quiet, city 
of Detroit. It can boast of well-paved streets, 
excellent sewerage, most crediéable schools, and 
public institutions that are self-supporting. Its 
House of Correction yields $25,000 annually to 
the revenues of the city, the prisoners being 
‘‘stented’’ in their work, and paid for extra labor, 
—so thata discharged convict frequently takes 
with him a considerable sum of money. Young 
women of the neighborhood come to the institu- 
tion in search of employment, and it is given, in 
a room wholly separated from the prisoners. 
Chair-making is the sole avocation of these people, 
bond or free, and the prison is its own contractor 
and dealer. One or one thousand chairs will be 
sold by the Superintendent upon application; and 
we are happy to add the demand exceeds contin- 
ually the supply. For lovers of a small and quiet 
city, we commend Detroit. It would be just the 
place for some of our capitalists, who don’t wish 
a city of more than 60,000 inhabitants, and can’t 
see the advantage of new enterprises for the 
growth of Boston, to select as their permanent 


abode. 





ROCHESTER—THE FLOUR CITY. 
Another night’s ride will bring the traveller to 
Rochester, where, with the advantages of canals, 





tion of our people is a subject of deep interest. | 
Every nation that has existed, every nation that of property, ranging from a few hundreds to four- 


' edge, wisdom and purity. 


| in the city cars. 


Our people rise in the morning and scarcely | 
It is right | 


ple. 
recognize the fact that they are free. 


bilities of our race. Our children are ourselves 


is the principle and application of temperance. | 


of the yirst things I had to do in the work of edu- | 


Another filthy, bad practice is the use of tobacco. 
Purity of mind and of body is necessary.” 
SOME ANECDOTES. 

Mr. Brown related several anecdotes with his 
usual soundness of application and freeness of 
manner. He is a travelling repertory of anec- 
dotes, the stock being ldrge and well-assorted. 
ile says that among his pecple dowa-South 
Massachusetts is considered a paradise of knowl- 
It is supposed that 


| everything that is good emanates from the rock- 
' bound Commonwealth. 
| chusetts teacher catechised the children of a 
| Southern school. 


So, one day, a Massa- 


One of the questions was— 
“Where was Jesus born?” The school was puz- 
Presently one bright-eyed boy stood betvre 
the teacher. “Do you know?”’ said the teacher 
to him. The boy, believing that Massachusetts 
was the birth-place of«// goodness, replied, —“ Yes, 
“Where?” asked the teacher. “In Dos- 


ton, sah!’ was the quick reply. When in Eng- 


zled. 


sah!’’ 


| land, Brown said, he often watched a tall, spare 
| man who had daily, for years, stood outside a 
| cook-shop to sniff the savory odor of beetsteak. 


One day vur lecturer invited the watchful man 


into the place of eating, and ordered for him a 


magnificent beefsteak. When placed Lefore him 


Bending over it, he took one deep, long-drawn 


| 
spread commerce— its manufacturing industry— | the man gazed fondly at the long-coveted food. 
| 


) sniff, and then devoutly exclaimed,—‘‘You are an 


angel!” Thus, philosophised the lecturer, we 


| make our own ideal. 


MRS. LUCRETIA MOTT 
has been very unwell during the past few weeks. 
This amiable, thoughtful and onee-energetic 
friend of the colored people cannot be with us 
much longer. She has lived to see her unselfish 
labors crowoed with approval and success. She is 
thin and eats little. She is a flame of holy light 
departing from the earthly vessel. 
THE COLORED PEOPLE'S UNION LEAGUE. 
This useful organization had a “grand reiinion 


; its huge elevators, for the storage and distribution | celebration” in National Hail, on the 26th inst. | 
this statement from Gen. Sickles, in a call for| of the cereal products of the vicinity; its mam- | It commenced at eight o'clock in the evening and 


terminated at two o'clock the following morning. 
It was to commemorate the passing of the bill by 
our legislature enabling the colored people to ride 

A few members of the legisla- 
The speeches were appropriate, 
The colored 


ture attended. 
and were enthusiastically received. 


people were advised to stand straight on their | 


feet, and not rest till they have the ballot as their 


| but every American should ‘sce Chicago and | reward for having favored the country with their 


heroic blood. The singing was excellent, being 


gratuitously given by three colored persons of the | 


names of Brown, Cliff and Bowers. A colored 
band of some celebrity played during the evening. 
THE STREET-CAR MOVEMENT. 

A controversy has been raging for some time in 
our city about the origin of the street-car reform. A 
pamphlet has just been issued on the subject by Wil- 
liam Still. ‘The quarrel reminds me of the London 
Punch’s representing, some yeurs back, the Eng- 
lish tories stealing the clothes ofthe Whigs while 
the latter were bathing. In the last hours of the 
car infamy in this city, a few colored men went 
to Harrisburg and stole the thunderbolts of the 
colored Joves who had valiantly worked in years 
past. Mr. Still tries to elucidate the subject in a 
short essay with a long title in these words :—‘‘A 
Brief Narrative of the Struggles for the Rights of 
the Colored People of Philadelphia in the City 
Railway Cars, and a Defense of William Still.” 
The essay is blotted with personal antipathies and 
violent denunciations, making the defense undig- 
nified ; otherwise the pamphlet is serviceable. 
HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED PERSONS. 

This institution was founded in October, 1864. 
Its second annual report is now being distributed. | 


It was established for the relief of that worthy | doctrine 


class of colored persons who have endeavored | 
through life to maintain themselves, but from va- | 
rious causes are finally dependent on the charity | 
of others. There is every prospect that this will | 
become one of the permanent charities of this 


individual of his views seems to forbid them to | land glisten, and the standing water of the road- | repeated in the community. Children generally 
follow their parents in the good or in the bad. | 


cal organization is accepted as a conclusive settle- | passing trains, and the frequent crossing of vari- | Une of the jirst things outside of the school-room | 


The colored men of Detroit own half a million 


teen thousand dollars each. 
The President doubts whether he had better 


S. S. Drew & Co., who have taken Kinmonth’s 
old store, will present to our ladies a choice as- 
Their ex- 
perience is most thorough. 

Those who want a really good suit of clothes 
for spring or summer wear, may get just what 
they desire at L. D. Boise & Co.’s, 154 Washing- 
ton Street. See advertisement. 

George A. Fenno is doing a large and credit- 


move aguin, and vow as firmly as before that the | to that wonder of the century, the city of Chi- , cation was to cease to drink. The habitual use , 2ble business in fitting-out the boys with spring 
| of drinks is injurious to the mind and the body, suits. They are better clad when they /eave than 


even nature’s handiwork at this season. 

Gen. Schurz has purchased an interest in the 
Westliche Post of St. Louis, and will hereafter be- 
jcome joint editor with Emil Preetorius. The 
General is hearty and confident of the future. 

Mr. Sumner, in the Independent, urges univer- 
sal suffrage in the Northern States by Con- 
gressional enactment, and argues that it is con- 
stitutional so to legislate. We shall publish his 
letter next week. 

The adverse decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court upon the appeals of the liquor-dealers of 
| Massachusetts, combined with the operations of 
the State Constabulary, leave the sufferers almost 
without hope in the world. 

The New Orleans 7ribune, the loyal newspaper 
all through the war, has been enlarged and other- 
wise improved. The Republican, the new jour- 
nal, looks and talks well. The city is to be con- 
gratulated on two such able radical organs. 

The Odd-Fellows throughout the country ob- 
served Friday last in celebrations upon the return 
of peace to the country and the renewal of fra- 
ternal feeling in the order throughout the United 
States. In this city the order held a festival at 
| Faneuil Hall. 





| The New England Emigrant Society is push- 
ing the colonizing of Florida with energy. A 
new settlement of Northern emigrants near the 
St. John’s river is projected with twenty fami- 
ilies in close proximity. Rev. T. B. Forbush, 
49 Tremont st., will furnish further information. 





Senator Wilson is progressing rapidly and suc- 
The blacks hear 
him gladly; the whites suspiciously. He is now 
at Charleston, S.C. Senator Stewart of Nevada 
will soon follow him; Judge Velley will go to New 
Orleans direct, returning through Mississippi, 
Alabama, Northern Georgia and Tennessee. 


| cessfully in bis Southern tour. 


Gen. Howard has purchased a farm of three 
hundred and seventy-five acres across the East- 
ern branch, about three miles from the Capitol 
building, Washington, which will be divided up 
into small tracts and sold to deserving freedmen at 
cost price, the object being to get them out of the 
city and make them independent producers. 

Riter Fitzgerald, of the Philadelphia City Item, 
is determined that that city shall not only have a 
creditable horticultural hall, but that 1t shall be 
tastefully furnished, and with the energy of his 
family is working up a fair, to be held on the 20th 
inst., for the latter purpose. It would be a hand- 
some thing for some of our wealthy suburban 
friends to aid in this purpose. 

Gov. English, who was inaugurated as chief 
magistrate of Connecticut on Wednesday, be- 


association, but from the streets—that he declined 
to present his inaugural address in person, and 
had it read by the clerks of the two houses of the 
Legislature, much to the chagrin of the zealous 
but very sviled yeomanry who followed the pro- 
| cession. 





One of the best of our charities, the Washing- 
tonian Home, held its annual meeting last Monday 
}evening. Dr. Albert Day, its efficient superin- 
tendent from its organization, leaves to take 
| charge of the Inebriate Asylum at Binghamton, 
|N.Y. Wm. C. Lawrence succeeds him. A 
| large building and a more faverable locality are 
| the pressing wants of the institution, which has 
done a world of good. 


At a colored mass meeting at Galveston, Tenn., 
| & procession marched upon the ground carrying 
the very flag which was torn down in Gallatin 
last fourth of July, by white rebels, and tied to a 
cow’s tail. A correspondent says every radical 
was cheered to the echo; and whenever 
the question was asked, ‘‘ Will the colored people 
of Sumter county support the conservative tick- 
et?”’ a “No, never!’’ rent the air. 


Iloward University, Washington, which was 


member the successful experiments made by Mr. | railroads, Genesee river and Ontario lake, an in- 
Richardson at the fairs of the Mechanics’ Asso- | telligent, public-spirited and hospitable city of | 
ciation and other places. In 1852, Mr. Richard- | 80,000 inhabitants will be found. Largely favored 
son and others obtained an act of incorporation | with the New England clement, it has the ways 
under the name of the Atmospheric Telegraph | and thought in good degree of more Eastern lo- 
Co. for the purpose of constructing and maintain- | calities; while its position on the great high-way 
ing an atmospheric telegraph in such place within | of Western traffic and travel yields it much of | 
this State as they might select, with a capital of the spirit and enterprise of its rivals in that di- 
$50,000. In 1854, another act of incorporation rection. It is a handsome city, whose good gov- 
was obtained for the purpose of purchasing of the ernment makes it most desirabie for residence or | 
Atmospheric Telegraph Co. the right to use their , business. It, too, has learned how to make its 
method, and for the rapid conveyance of the mails | penal institutions a source of income, while its | 
and freight between Boston and New York, with | prisoners are humanely treated. Politics run 
a capital stock of $500,000. These companies | zealously in these New York towns, we found. 
were organized, but it does not appear that there |The Common Council of Rochester is composed | UNION LEAGUE CLUB-HOUSE. 

was then faith enough in the community to furnish | of fifteen Democrats and thirteen Republicans; | This fine building, last fall damaged by fire, is 
sufficient means to put the project in operation. \hence the necessity of the presence of every | now thoroughly restored. 

Mr. Richardson obtained a patent in England , Democrat to constitute a quorum and protect | THE SUFFRAGE QUESTION 


city. The annual meeting was addressed by A. 
H. Love and Edward H. Coates. During his 
short speech Mr. Love said he thought the Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, who had said that the Freed- 
man’s Bureau was calculated to kill-off the col- 
ored race, needed enlightenment, since all expe- 
rience proves that when people are cared for they 
| live longer and live happier. 
works this of taking care of the infirm is the pur- 
est work of all. In visiting these old people he 
had been struck with the vigor with which they 
bore their age, and thought it must surely be be- 
| cause they were happy and contented. 








| was reported by the reconstruction committee of | it may have been delayed; yet parties engaging in | their own number in the chair of the discarded 


It was perverted by faction and folly into an argu- | 





| me injustice » schools, which are ex- 
tiscation to pay those who have been robbed by | me do no injustice to the sc ee 


disloyal men.” These are my wishes, and mine | 
| to the churches, which are commodious. 


; course. 
| curiosities of the place, acre upon acre of subter- | 





and other countries as well as in the United his party interests. A President of the Council | during the past fortnight has been earnestly con- 
States, and has taken measures for the renewal having been chosen by the Republicans in the ab- | sidered by the daily and evening papers of this 
of his patent. No objection will probably be | sence of one or two Democrats, the latter rallied | city. The Evening Bulletin has been vigorous, the 
made by the inventor to this effort to make his | their every man at the next meeting and voted | Lyening Telegraph careful but explicit, the Press, 
invention useful to the community, however long | the previous election pull and void, seating one of | as usual, strong and dashing. A colored Com- 
| mittee on Suffrage will soon commence operations 
| throughout the State. Public opinion is ripening 
for the harvest of equal rights. 
THE SOCIAL EVIL. 

New police regulations have been issued within 
the past week. The “social evil”’ is now scarce- 
| ly permitted to obtrude itself on our side-walks. 
| The once-thronged parts of our city at night are 
Many arrgsts are nightly made by the 
What then! Is vice lessened and virtue 


it should understand all the rights which may ofticer! 


be affected by their act of incorporation. ALBANY—DEUTCHLAND PERPETUATED. 
Albany, if no other city west of Massachusetts, 


impresses the stranger with age and solidity. It | 
| isa substantial and methodical town. Its loca- 
‘tion, on the sloping western bank of the Iludson, 
is delightful, and its commerce creditable. Why 
it does not grow faster is a surprise. Though 
two hundred years old, and with the traflic of the 
A WORD MORE CONCERNING CINCINNATI. Erie canal and Hudson river to aid it, it has but | j creased ? Certainly not. The at a 

Dr. Johnson remarked that the handsomest about 70,000 inhabitants. Asa political center jyan’s degradation is not touched. What is that 
thing in Scotland was the road to England. ne, , its influence has been continent-wide ; but the pol- | wause? Permit me to answer the question in the 
not over-pleased with the soot and grime and riy- , iticians are but transitory and do not get into the | 9024, of M. Ricord. The words of this eminent 
er-water of Cincinnati, in like spirit, might say | marts of trade. We suspect the Dutch phlegm 
the most attractive part of the ‘‘Queen City’’ was abides with its people yet. Its penitentiary, by 
the way out of it. Before leaving, however, let contract, takes the national government's prison- 
ers from the District of Columbia, and makes 
money by good management for the county. In ‘<All who are acquainted with the condition to 
the State Library rooms we see the papers cap- which women are subjected in the present state 
tured on the person of Major Andre, and the orig- | of society, with respect to iabor and its remunera- 
inal Emancipation Proclamation of President Lin- tion, have for a long time acknowledzed the fact 


as ’ Miktery Record that herein lies one of the most fruitful sources of 
coln; while in the Bureau of Military Records, prostitution, and consequently of the propagation 
the lock from the prison-door of Jolin Brown, the 


of disease. ‘Theretore, to ameliorate the condi- 
military dress of Col. Elisworth when killed, and 


tion of woman with respect to labor is to doa 
a thousand things of like interest, will occupy a ers aud one poe to humanity as to 
day in the very seeing. It is a fine town to sleep | i 
soundly in at nights, and in some sections ail day, 
' too, possibly—for it is of infinite drowsiness. { 
Getting dull with this last call, we hasten 
6. W-6 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Editorial Notes from Cincinnati to 


Boston. 
‘ i lonely. 
Apnayy, April 27, 1867. police. 


cause 


ten and lectured so much and often on the sub- 
| ject, are wortby of profound study. He says on 
| this topic :— 
cellent; to the pavement, which is substantial; 
A visit 
to the water-reservoir showed us a foot of mud in 


pumped up again, and, what is not taken into the , 
human system, to be once more cast out in due, 


Longworth’s wine-vaults are among the ANGLO-SAXxon. 





ranean passage-ways being tilled with the bottled 
The universal light- 
wine drinking of the people, of which at the East , home. 
we hear so often, was not, however, observed. | oon 
FO CHIGHSP- Philadelphia. 

Running out of the city in a northwest direc- | A | form. 
tion most beautiful landscapes greet the eye in. Puirapecrnia, April 23, 1867. | 
quick succession. Itis a region of surpassing fer-| © A LECTURE BY W. W. BROWN OF BOTOS: | the greetings of numerous sympathizers at Wil- 
tility, and homes of comfort and taste abound on, William Wells Brown has again visited our | liams & Everett’s. 
every hand. Public improvements are inexora- city, and once more talked to colored people. | Ciacunciiimeiiiiiah tite week ditties | 
ble, however, and handsome gardens, broad % *I 


Some 200 persons assembled on the 2d, in Lib- | , i ees 
lawns, and even a most charming rural cemetery, erty Hall, to hear him. It was mainly a temper- | world from the remote West to the distant East. 
are cut in twain by the iron-rails of the road 


ance and anti-tobacco lecture, boldly delivered. It is all very interesting. 
whose obdurate rider screeches and pants along 
seemingly regardless of all proprieties of life or 


It was a drop of purifying eloquence on a wide- | The Richmond Times heads its leader on Sena- 
death. The Little Miami valley shows the most 


: 2 | 
spread moral disease. It was a courageous act in | tor Wilson’s speech—“A Puritan Radical under 
productive farms in all the country. Then, cross- ! turersaid:—“The moral, social and political eleva- 


‘HOME NOTES. 





Mr. Carnes, the boys’ clothier, knows how to 


the Lombard street district of ourcity. The lec- | the shadow of the monument of the great Vir- 
ginia Rebel.” 


Of all philanthropic , 


and experienced French physician, who has writ- | 


| 
Constant Meyer’f “Convalescent” is receiving | 


| chartered about three months ago by Congress, has 
opened its preparatory and normal departurents. 
It is primarily designed to fit colored men as 
teachers and preachers for their own people, but 
i there will be no exclusion on account of race, 
color, or sex. Instruction is free. The theolog- 
ical department will be opened during the sum- 
mer. Rev. Dr. Boynton, Chaplain of the House, 
| is president of the board of trustees. 
| We are glad that a Congressional inquiry into 
| the facts connected with the capture of Jeff! Da- 
vis fully confirm the statement that he was dis- 
guised in female garments when taken. He had 
}on a lady’s water-proof cloak, gathered at the 
waist, and a shawl drawn over his head. He car- 
j ried a tin-pail upon his head, as if going for 
| water. <A pair of top-boots, which the cloak did 
not hide, betrayed him. ‘Any port ina storm’”’ 


came so defaced with mud—not from his political > 


was probably his motto on the occasion, and his” 


friends had better excuse his disguise on this plea 
than longer deny the fact. 


Tar ImreacnmMEeNtT Question.—The judiciary 
committee of the House of Representatives are 
in session in Washington considering this mat- 
| ter as per vote of the House. A dispatch says 
‘that Gen. Butler has been quite busy reéxamin- 
ing everything connected with the trial of the 
assassins, and also studying the bearing of cer- 
tain papers and testimony not used on the trial, 
and of others lately discovered. He claims that 
he can establish the fact that there was an under- 
standing, from the day the assassination was 

‘agreed upon, that Mr. Johnson’s life was not to 
be taken, and that all the movements made by 
Atzerott at the hotel where Mr. Johnson boarded 
were entirely in the nature of ‘‘a blind.” 


Our New Postmaster.—Gen. William L. 
Burt took the seals of oflice, on Wednesday, as 
It can be said to his credit 

that his appointment showed as clean hands as 
any honorable man could desire. And further, 
that no man better deserved the recognition, for, 
all through the war, he gave his services to the na- 
tionai cause without one cent of reward,emolument 
,or salary. As Judge-Advocate of the State, no 
wronged soldier whose case came to his knowl- 
edge was suffered to want a friend. As the legal 
| representative of the Executive, he was ever ac- 
tive, vigilant, faithful, and of continued useful- 
Such men are the ones to honor office. He 


Postmaster of Boston. 


| Ness. 
i 
| will continue the liberal and intelligent adminis- 


| marked Dr. Palfrey’s six years of service. And 


| 
| | tration of our local postoffice affairs that has 
} 


| take the public eye as well as fit the juvenile | that is all the public desire to know. 


Tne Memory or Lixcoty.—A Lincoln Me- 
morial Club has been organized among the col- 
ored citizens of Cincinnati, the purpose of which. 
is ‘‘to cause the anniversaries of his birth, Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1809, and of his death, April 15th, 
1865, to be held in perpetual remembrance and 
marked by appropriate observances.’”’ Another 
purpose is “‘to collect books relating to his life, 
public documents emanating from him, and such 
other memorabilia as may be gathered from con- 
versation, correspondence, and the newspapers o 
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the day; together with busts, pictures, coins and | Western Railroad was amended. A bill was in- 
other relics.” Circulars were issued by the club | troduced on leave to change the name of the town 
; ee - setae sn ucntitio’» | North Bridgewater, In the House a bill was 
pais yee AO “eee . reported to incorporate the Hopkinton and Mil- 
in response to wisich the Union Progressive As ford Railroad Company. In convention of both 
sociation of Boston held a special commemora- | branches Charles Allen was elected on the sev- 
tive meeting on the evening of the 15th nle., | cath a Attorney-General of the Common- 
when, after introductory remarks by the presi- | A dispatch from the plains reports further oper- 
dent, Mr. Wm. C. Neil, the several members, | ations of Indians against the stationson the Smoky 
ladies aud gentle;en, submitted brief essays, | Hill route, and states = — have been sent 
. i as occa. | Out to all stations on the Santa Fe and Smoky 
eclections and remarks, in kee ping with the occa | idl: 19ben, ialoeion nea ie tas tation 
sion, with additional exercises by a number Of| war had broken out and w wee Sick Se be de 
visitors. The room was decorated with emblems | the alert. Gen. Custer is in pursuit of the sava- 
restive of the life and services of the distin-| ¢s With cavalry. 
Ria sak Peedi It will be remem- | Twelve hundred acres of woodland have been 
guished martyred President. wo OM- | Larned over in Brewster, tess. The las tells 
bered that it was under the auspices of the Union ‘almost entirely upon citizens of New Orleans. 
Progressive Association that the meeting was held | Moses Spooner, an old printer for many years 
in T January Ist, 1865, which | j ; 
” —— — Se oe ¢ in th _ the publisher of the Worcester County Republican 
contributed so ee y in ushering in the and the Yeoman, died a few days ase 
great emancipation jubilee. 





Tue License Question axD State Pouitics. | ers by Gen. Diaz. 
The Boston correspondent of the Hartford Press - Monday, April 29.—In the State Senate, on 
says there is very positive and very wild talk of cace eahaniel alae Gs Ag a 
carrying the license question into State politics. the fnance committee reported favorably on the 
| bill granting aid to the Boston, Hartford and Erie 
| Railroad. The resolve in favor of the Museum 
is proposed, to daa Gen. segs sae! for 2 iodo | cai Zovlogy was ordered to its third 
You can’t imagine how very fannily such a pro- : : A 
ject as undertaking to wel as the pspnen ae | Mr. Peabody has paid a short farewell Visit to 
party of Massachusetts under the lead of our Washington. The portrait of Queen Victoria, 
mniable ex-Adjuatant-General strikes one who which is at the British consulate in New York, 
knows about things here. There isn't the slignt- will be presented to him there, and not in Wash- 
est chance of doing anything at all against our !gten. It will be exhibited in aid of the South- 
State ticket. Gov. Andrew himself couldn’t be ¢™ Relief fund and afterwards deposited with 
elected over itin this way, and neither he, nor the accompanying autograph letter in the Peabody 
any other man who carried votes with him, would | Institute at Danvers. : ¢ 
think of running against the regular nominee. | The examination courts at Richmond, Va., 
All the Democrats and license men can do is to have been abolished, and General Schofield has 
gain now and then a representative or senator. “warned” the Times newspaper. ee 
‘They may run up a score or two of these without | The ice bridge across the St. Lawrence is said 
doing any special harm to the State, or materially _t be fifty feet thick in some places. 
troubling even the temperance men, for the local- The New York board of health state that they 
ities they would then carry would be principally have information of the prevalence of cholera in 
such as send license Republicans to the House | three large cities of this country. Sas 
now. It is asymptom of some significance that The next public debt statement will, it is ex- 
aspirants tor succession to gona —- - care- — show a decrease of five or six millions of 
ful to put themselves right with the prolibitory ° ey : : 
ow ee: Besides Mr. Alley and Mr! Eliot, Mr. | _ Zuesday, April 20.—In the State Senate, yester- 
Dawes scems to have an eye in this direction. | day, a bill was introduced to repeal all acts pro- 
Ile wrote a letter to the Wilson gathering last | Yiding for divorce from bed snd board. In 
week, and another from him is circulating now, the House, the bill granting aid to the Boston, 
endorsing one of the candidates for Attorney- Hartford and Erie Railroad was recommitted to 
General as sound in this way. ‘This appearance the finance committee; orders were adopted pro- 
ot Mr. Dawes in our politics, by-the-way, seems , viding for two sessions daily, with the exception 
almost like the entrance of an outsider. Ever Mondays and Saturdays. : 
since Gov. Andrew defeatyl him in the State Chiet-Justice Chase yesterday delivered the 


He says:— 
A Democratic and Liquor Republican Alliance 


connected with the Worcester Spy, and formerly | 


News from Mexico confirms the capture of 
| Puebla and the execution of a number ot prison- | 


Convention of 1860 he has kept away from our 
active men, and might as well have belonged to | 
Connecticut or New York for any influence he} 
has had. 


City Matters.—The Charitable Association 
of the Boston Fire Department ask for subscrip- 
tions to continue their benevolent work. I 
should not ask a second time. No worthier char- | 
ity exists. Last year it paid to sick and disabled | 
firemen, $1471; its receipts were but 398. 75. 

A marble bust of Edward Everett is added to | 
the attractions of the Public Library building 
through the skill of Thomas Ball, sculptor, and | 
the generosity of the friends of Mr. Everett, who 
contributed more than was enough for a bronze | 
statue, which surplus was putinto this bust. It 
is much addiired by all Mr. Everett’s friends. 

The Fourth-of-July festivities are in healthy in- | 
cubation by a large committee of the city govern- 
ment. Itis certain the bells will be rung and | 
ealutes fired, decorations be indulged in, a morn- 
ing concert, a military display, two regattas, a 
balloon-ascension, and children’s entertainments, 
in aldition to the customary oration, &c., be pro- 
vided, and possibly an original feature or two be 
Who the orator is to be remains to be 
discovered. We may venture a guess next week. | 

A Legislative Committee has been hearing tes- 
timony concerning the “Berkeley street obstruc- 
tions,’’ so-called. There can’t be much difference 
of opinion, it would seem, about the rights of the 
case. By solemn contract, signed with the seals 
of the State, the city of Boston, and the Water ; 
Power Company, a street eighty feet wide was 
lait out to run from Beacon to Tremont street, 
over the lands of the first and third parties, and 
to be forever maintained by the second party. | 
The tirst party then, without consultation with 
the others, and in violation of contract, gave per- 
mission to certain abuttors near Beacon street to 


devised. 


enclose ten feet on each side of the street, adjoin- 
ing their estates, for grass-plats and flower-gar- | 
dens, reducing the street to sixty feet at one end, 
while itis cighty at the other. Whatever the 
Legislative Committee may say about this sort of 
procedure, it is pretty well understood at City 
Ilail that no paving, &c., will be done on the street 
unul the contract is fulfilled. 

By authority of the Board of Aldermen, its 
Committees on Paving and Sewers, with the two 
Superintendents, respectively, of those depart- 
nicnts, recently Visited several of our sister cities 
tou look at their public works. We learn from 
these gentiemen—Aldermen James, Slack, Tal- 
bot and Hawes, and Superintendents Harris and 
Bradley—that they visited New York, Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, Rochester and 
Albany, and made a careful inspection of their 


| 


respective systems of paving, sewerage, bridge- 
building, and engineering generally, visiting their 
schools, water-works, police, ftire-alarm and _fire- 
engine houses, penitentiaries, cemeteries, &c., 
Xc., gathering general information that may be | 
of service in the administration of affairs in our 
own cits They were cordially received by the 
authorities generally of the different cities visited, 
and they desire us to say to Mayor McMichael 
and the members of Couneils, and to Mr. Strick- 
land Kneass, City Engineer, of Philadelphia; to 
Mayor Rice and Fire-Marshal Harris of Chica- 
xo; to Mayor Mills and Alderman Copeland of 
Detroit; Maycr Fish and City Clerk Enos of Roch- | 
ester, and Mayor Thatcher of Albany, in especial, | 
and to all others, and they were many, who con- 
tributed to their information and pleasure, that 
their courtesies are tully appreciated and will be 


! } } ; | 
gladly reciprocated whenever possible. 


j 
Strate Marrers.—Mr. Superintendent Allen 
of the State Retorm School at Westboro’ has re- | 
sizued because the chairman of the Board of! 
Trustees, as he asserts, has interfered with his re- | 

us inculeations. 
The new bounty bill has passed the House. It 
will make a sad drain upon the pockets of the 


dintt 


people it the Senate and Executive concur. { 


Cur new Attorney General, Hon. Charles Al- 
f has been in- 
His predecessor, Chester I. 


ormeriy of Greentield, Mass., 


’ 
icon, 


ducted into oiltice. 


Reed, together with Charles Devens, late Gener- | 


al, now adorn the Superior Court bench 

A Legislative committee thinks $75,000 ex- 
perded on the State House in patehing-up and al- 
terations will make it all that is desired for a cap- 
itol 
when expended the State will not have what it 
Better pull 
if it costs halfa million. 


We doubt it—the sum is too small, and 


wants, & commodious  buildinc. 


maild anew, 


down and 
The commission to examine into Contractor 
taims for damages of the State 


or taking the Hoosae-Tunnel business out of his 


Haupt’s alleged « 


hands, say that Mr. Haupt’s receipts were more 
than his expenditures: that the work, as turned 
over by him, was not worth whatit cost and that 
there is no justice in his claims for further pay- 
He invested $100,000 jn the stock of the 
troy and Greentield Railroad to comply with 
the terms of the joan act, and this stock is worth- 
less. It appears that after enough work had been 
lone upon the read and tunnel to secure the first 
installment of the State loan, no other money 
than the Commonwealth's was put into the enter- 
prise. Itis patent to everybody now that Hon. F. 
W. Bird's predictions about this tunnel business 
are being rapidly realized, all interested parties to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


ment 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 


Saturday, Apre 27.—In the State Senate yester- 


opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States disposing of several of the liquor cases in 
appeal from the decision ot the Supreme Coyrt of 
this State. The court decided against all the 
grounds of exception. 

Wednesday, May 1.—In the State Senate, yes- 
terday, a bill was reported to change the name of 
North Bridgewater to Pemberton; the jury bill 
was ordered to be engrossed by a vote of 15 to 1. 
In the House, a bill was reported making it an of- 
fence punishable by fine of 319 to keep opena 

arber shop on Sundays; reference to the next 
General Court was reported on the petition of the 
city of Taunton for leave to surrender its city 
charter and resume a town form of government. 

The city of Portland has voted its credit to the 
amount of $700,000 to each of two proposed rail- 
roads to connect that city with Rochester and Ox- 
densburg. 

Commodore Cadwalader Ringgold died on 
Monday, in New York, of apoplexy. 


Dr. Luke Blackburn, who attempted to in- 


troduce yellow fever by means of intected cloth- 
ing into the United States during the war, has 
petitioned the Attorney-General for permission to 
return from Canada to his native land, and take 
trial in Kentucky. The Attorney-General is un- 
derstood to have answered that he had no power 
to grant the request. 

The Peter Force Library, which was purchased 
for $100,000 at the last session of the Thirty- 
ninth Congress, has been removed to the library 
of Congress at the Capitol, and Librarian Spof- 
ford is now engaged in arranging, cataloguing and 
classifying it generally. The volumes proper 
number about 30,000, while the pamphlet litera- 
ture, in which it greatly abounds, will carry it up 
to 60,000 or 70,000 more. 

Since a legal decision against Gen. McDowell 
at San Francisco, rendering him liable for dama- 


ges in consequence of arresting and imprisoning | 


persons for using treasonable language and ex- 


pressing exultation over the assassination ot Pres- | 


ident Lincoln, suits are being commenced through- 
out the State by those who were arrested during 
the war. 

Mrs. Nancy Rotch has died in New Bedford, at 
the age of ninety-one. She was the widow of one 


of the owners of the ship that brought over the | 
or Sumner’s ancestors, | 


tea which our ancesters, 
steeped in the waters of Boston Bay. 
Tifirsday, May 2.—In the State Senate yester- 


day, a bill was reported and ordered to be engrossed | 


to remove the courts from Concord to Cambridge. 
The bill to consolidate the Worcester and West- 
ern Railroads was ordered to a third reading, by 
a vote of 26 to 5. Inthe House several amend- 
ments to the bounty bill were adopted, and the 
bill passed 125 yeas against /S nays; 

A despatch from the Mexican consul at New 
Orleans to the Mexican minister at Washington 


announces the death of Miramon, the capture of | 


Queretaro, the disappearance of Maximilian and 
the disbanding of his forces. The Emperor is 
said to be in concealment. 


The Criminal Court of the District of Columbia | 
has adjourned until May 27, when itis expected | 


the trial of John H. Surraté will begin. 

The last of the Fenian prisoners in Toronto, 
C. W, was yesterday sentenced to be hanged 
June 11, the judge at the same time expressing 
his belief that the sentence would not be exe- 
cuted. 

The funeral of Rear-Admiral Ringgold took 
place yesterday in New York. His remains will 
be removed to Green Mount Cemetery, Baltimore, 
where the remains of his brother, Major Ring- 
gold, who fell at Palo Alto, now lie. 


The live stock market this week is much more | 


abundantly supplied than last, and prices have re- 
ceded about as much as they advanced last week, 
or nearly one cent a pound on beet and nearly the 
same on the poorer qualities of mutton. 

Fiiday, May 3.—In the State Senate, vester- 
day, bills were reported to incorporate the Mas- 
sachusetts Intant Asylum, to change the name of 
the Nautical School, and to fix the salaries of 
sheriffs. In the House a majority of the special 
committee on amendments to the Constitution, 
reported a resolve proposing three articles pro- 
viding that the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
heads of departments, attorney-general, and mem- 
bers of the legislature, shall hold office for a term 


of two years; a minority submitted an article re- , 


ducing the number of the House to 160; a resolve 
was reported for the purchase of a copy of Mrs. 
Ames’s bust of Lincolu; the bill granting 3600,- 
000 to the Hoosac Tunnel enterprise was passed 
to its third reading by a vote of 133 yeas against 
62 nays. 

Foreign. 

tas 

Saturday, April 27.—The Prussian government 
refuses to enter into long discussions in the Diet 
of its Luxemburg policy. A new plan of peace 
is said to have been proposed by Russia, based on 
the neutrality of the Duchy. Rumors of a dis- 
position to compromise on the part of Prussia 


produced a reaction in the Paris stock market un- , 
j) der which French securities improved. 


Mondey, Aprd 29.—Victoria has addressed a 
letter to the hing of Prussia, advising the settle- 
ment of the Luxemburg question on the plan of 


neutralization, and suggesung for this purpose a | 


conterence of the great powers to meet in Lon- 
don, the neutrality ef the duchy to be guaran- 
teed by the powers represented. The K.ng of 
Prussia, it is also stated, has accepted ths propo- 
sition, and the conterence will meet May 15. 
The fortress of Luxemburg in the meantime is to 
be dismantled. It is stated that the territory 
ceded by Russia to the United States is to be paid 
for in iron-clads. 

Tuesday, Apri 39.—In the conference on the 
Luxemburg difficulty Great Britain, France, 
Prussia, Austria and Russia will be represented, 
and the King of Holland will be present as the 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg. The deliberations 
will have relation to the French boundary, the 
fortifications ot Luxemburg, the future political 
status of the grand duchy, and the guarantee of 
the decisions of the conference. 

Wedsesday, May 1.—The British Parliament as- 
sembled on Monday. Lord Stanley announced in 
the House of Commons that France and Prussia 
had accepted the proposition to hold a peace con- 
ference. The King of Prussia in opening the 
Diet on Monday said that German unity was an 


assurance of peace to Europe, but he was silent | 


on the Luxemburg question. Orders have been 


issued to stop further military preparations in | 


France. 
, Thursday, Mey 2.—The conference on the Lux- 
emburz question will meet May 12 instead of May 
15. The King of Greece is in London. The 
steamship Great Eastern has gone to Liverpool 
| from Brest. 
Friday, May 3.—The conference on the Lux- 





embury diffiiculty will hold its cession May 7, in- | 
Two Fenian prisoners have | 


stead of May 12. 
} been convicted in Dublin and sentenced to be 


day the bill to authorize the extension of the! hanged May 20. 





ancial Report. 


—o 


Weekly Fin 
Fripar, May 3, 12 M. 

| The money market is abundantly supplied. There is, 
however, a good demand for money, the dullness in general 
trade furnishing @ good deal of accommodation paper. 
Government securities are in active request and finn. 6s 
of 1881, 110}; 5-20°s, 1862, 107 ; do., 1864, 1053; do., 1865, 
1 5j ; do., 1865, new, 107{ ; 10-40’s, 99; 7-20's, August, 
106} ; do., June, 106j; do., July, 1064. 


Weekly Retail Market Report. 


Fava, 12 M., May 3, 1867. 
| BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 
| Butter, prime, Cheese. P Seep 0@ 2 
| Ph...... ----. @ 4 Skim Milk, P h...8 @ 10 
| Medium........33 @ 42 Eggs, Pdos......B@ 2B 
| Cooking ........ D@ B 
| POULTRY AND GAME. 
Chickens, P tb....50) @ W Pigeons. y dos. .200 @3 00 
Spring Ducks, Fowls, p fb....... 3@ 3 
> pair........ 175 @200 Turkeys, # Ib....25 @ 37 
Squabs.............@ Bj 
MEATS—FRESH. 
Beef, sirloin....... 30 @ 40 |Veal, fore quarter..8 @ 14 
Beef, round....... 2 @ 35 hind quarter....18 @ 33 
| Beet, rib roast... .17 @ BW Mutton, fore quarter, 
| Pork. roast and rrr 6 @ 12 
\ steaks ...... --16@ 18 hind quarter....12@ 20 
' MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Etc. 
Pork, hams, whole, Beef Tongues, 
| Ph........ 16 @ 18 b.........2@ B 
! Pork, hams. cut. . 05 (@ 3) Bologna Sausages, 
Pork, sa.t, P Ib...17 @ 2 green, } th...16 @ 2 
Beef, corned, P th.10 @ 20 Do. dry........--. @ 20 
i Beef, smoked, p tb.25 @ 33 Tripe..............- @ lb 
| Fresh Pork........ 16 @ 18 Tripe, } bbl. .18 00 @20 00 
Corved Shoulders 12 @ 14 half bbl...... 900 a0 00 
| Smoked do. ....... 1j @ 19 Pig’s Feet, P b..... @ 12 


| Smoked Tongues..... @112 Roasting Pigs ...250 @400 


| Pork, } Dbl.....6 (0 @® 00 





j FLUUR, MEAL, &c. 
' Wheat Flour, Indian meal. P th. 3@ 4 
j ig Se TOE $15 @ 22 Farina, pth...... 16 @ 17 
| Fine Flour, 4 bb1.250 @3 00 Hominy, p th....... @ 7 
| Rye do, Pp ib...... @ 65 Oatmeal P ib...... 8@ M4 
| Graham do. P tb...7 @ 8 Corn Starch, P ib.16 @ 17 
VEGETABLES. 
| Cabbages, each.... -. @ WD |Squashes, Ptb..... 6@ 8 
| Cranberries, q qt.25 @ 33, Hubbards, P lb..6@ 8 
| Onions. # peck....40 @ 50 'Turnips.y pk ....25 @ 30 
| Carrots, P bunch.. 4@ 6 Lettuce........... 10 @ li 
| Potatoes,bu,new, 1 20 @1 30 ‘Spinach, pk,...... 23 @ 30 
|} Do. sweet, Plb...6 @ 8 Dandelions, pk. ...30 a 40 
Beets,  pk......... @ BW Radishes, bunch,..12 @ 15 
| GROCERIES. 
' Coffee pure burned, Adamantine, P fb.33 @ 40 
P b....... . 52 @ 56 Sperm, P fb 50 @ 5 
Mixed, P tb...... 35 @ 38 Lard, Pp tb 15 @ 18 
ye, P ib........ 12 @ 15 Rice, } fb B@ 
Green Java, P th..40 @ 45 Sago, Ptb.......... @ 20 
Sugar, brown, Saleratus and Soda, 
2D PRS 2@ refined, P th..15 @ 17 
Coffee. } th....... 13 @ 15 Salt, table, Pqt... 4 @ 
Crushed, P ftb....16 @ 18 Soap, hard. large bars, 
Sugar-house Syrup. each,Ex.No.1, 25 @ 37 
P gal....... 00 @1 60 Soap, hard, smal! bars, 


each, Ex.No.1, 13 @ 15 


Molasses, } gal... 6) (@1 00 
Soap, best family, box, 
12@ 


Tea, Oolong. §? Th.106 al 40 


English Breakfast. DB causes 14 
SR ee 135 @175 Soap, common, box 
Green. 2 Ib..... 15) a2 00 ie Ree 1 12 
Japan Tea....... 120 1 & ‘Soap, soft. P q@.. 2 3 
Chocolate. ........ 54 qw GO Soap, Vermicelli...25 @ 35 
Candles, tallow, Starch, P tb......15 @ 17 
te ORES onisce 23 @ 28 Tapioca, P th..... 18 @ 2 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





HOW PLEASANT ‘TIS. 

How pleasant ‘tis in early spring 

To listen to the robin’s lays, 
As he his morning song doth sing, 

Thus ushering in the /engthening days. 
It tells us that the winter's past, 

The seazon which so many dread, 
That warmer days have come at last, 

New beauties all around to spread. 
The Boys are shouting merrily, 

Expecting a New ‘Suit’ to wear, 
Which they had better all agree 

To b»y of Fenso, in Dock Squarg. 





25, 2%. 30-INCI 
Sizes Silk Umbrellas. Paris made. Five dollars for choice 
SUUTE & SON, 175 Washington street. 





MARRIAGES. 


COMMONWEALTH, SATURDAY,: MAY 4, 1867. 


INTERESTING 


—tTO THE— 


BOYS! 


A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 


CLOTHING 


— FOR — 


SPRING WEAR, 


CAN BE FOUND AT THE 


NEW GRANITE STORE, 
Nos. 43 & 45 


SUMMER STREET, 


Two Doors below Liovey’s. 


MILITARY SUITS FOR BOYS 


Made to Order. 


| all sizes and patterns, 
| flexible. 


] 
| thick and common qualities. Knvelopes ditto. 














MASS. INSTITUTE 


TECHNOLOGY. 


The objects of the School of the Mass. Institute of Tech. 
nology are :—lst. To provide a full course of Scienitfic Stud- 
jes and Practical Exercises for students seeking to qualify 
themselves for the professions of Mechanical Engineer, Civil 
a PBS Engineer, Practical Chemist, Engineer of Mines and Builder 

in Writing Pa- | and Architect. 2d. To furnish a general education found- 
and Names Stamped in all sivles = '*P°™ | ed upon the Mathematical, Physical and Natural Sciences, 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, 


STATIONER AND ACCOUNT BOO : i 
bain <: MANUPACTERER, | gree, Plane Geometry, English Grammar and Geography. 
136 Washington Street, Boston. 

May 4. 3m held on MONDAY. June 3, 1867, and on SATURDAY, Oct. 
con 5, 1867, beginning at 9 A.M., at the new Institute building, 


STATIONERY, 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


French Letter and Note Papers, with Envelopes to match, 
English Note Paper and Envelopes, highly finished and 





American Note and Letter Paper. ruled and plain, extra 


Mourning Papers, a larce assortment. 
er for for ei; 
ec. Init 





litical Science. Candidates for admission must be sixteen 
years of age, and must passa satisfactory examination in 











also be received in any of the departments. 
programmes may be had on application to Prof. 
arxson, Secretary of the Faculty. 

Apr. 20. N&t WM. B. ROGERS, President. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


English and other Modern Languages, and Mental and Po- 


| Arithmetic, Algebra as far as Equations of the second de- 


Examinations for admission to the regular course will be | 


Boylsten street, Boston. Advanced special’ students will 
Catalogues and 
. P. Ar- 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FRUIT-PRESERVING COMPANY. 


| 

| THE MASSACHUSETTS FRUIT-PRESERVING COMPA- 
| NY, having now ce. mpleted their new Louse at Cambridge, 
| near Boston, for the 

} 

| PRESERVATION OF FRUIT, 


— ON THE — 
| Principle of Pref. Nyce, of Cleveland, Ohie, 


and having secured the Patent Right fora portion of Massa- 
chuset!s, are now prepared to SELL RIGHTS for the erec- 
tion of such houses of moderate size, for the preservation o 
Fruit, Vegetables, Eggs, Meats, Milk, and all perishable sub 
stances, adapted to the wants of city or country Houses, Ho- 
telz, Steamships, Restaurants, Provision Dea'ers, keeping alt 
| kim s of Fruit perfectly sound for a year or more. 

The value of such Houses can hardly be overestimated. 
| Pears, Apples and Grapes can be kept fresh, as when gath- 
ered in September, until the new crop of the succeeding 
year ; and all the small fcuits can be kept from four to six 
weeks 








MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State St., Boston. PATENT 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE, 
ORGANIZED 1843. 


CASH SURPLUS DISTRIBUTED IN 23 YEARS, 
$2,200,000. 
LOSSES PAID IN TWENTY-THREE YEARS, 
$2,367,000. 
Annual Income over $2,000,000 


$20,000 
Insured upon a Single Life. 


lard Manufacturing Company. 


$5,000,000 | one fth of the thickness of this Pipe ts pure Block Tin, 


Tin or pure Lead Pipe, and being nearly twice the strength 
of Lead Pipe. can be sold at about the same price per foot. 

Water conveyed through this pipe does not acquire any 
impurities. 





bd FOR SALE BY 


GEORGE L. STEARNS & CO., 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 


49 & 53 Broad Stre t, Bosten. 


Agents for all the New England States except Connecticut. 
Feb. 23. litt 


ANNUAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF SURPLUS. 
All Policies in this Company which have a value are NON- 
FORFEITABLE by a Statute of Massachusetts, approved 
April 10, 1861, entitled “An Act to regulate the forfeiture | ——— 
AMES PLOW COMPANY 
SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES & SONS 














of Policies of Life Insurance.” 
The following table will show the practical working of | 





| 
GEORGE W. CARNES. | 


Iltt 








May 4. 


A WORD IN SEASON! 
To the Old Men! . 


To the Young Men! 
To the Boys! 





If you wish to purchase **CLOTHING”?’ suitable for 
SPRING OR SUMMER, 
BUY IT OF 


L. D. BOISE & CO., 

154 Washington Street, 154 | 

(A few doors south of the Old South Church,) 
BOSTON. 


OUR REASONS 
FOR GIVING YOU THIS ADVICE ARE: 


Ist. Mr. B. is a practical tailor, having had thirty years’ 





In this city, 25th ult.. by Rev. R. C. Waterston, Mr. | 
Frank Stevens to Miss Clara A. Cilley. | 
Ist inst. by Rev S. K. Lothrop, Mr. Franklin H. Gore to | 

| Miss Fila F., daughter of Mr. Oliver UH. Spurr, allof Boston. 
| 90th ult., at Kings Chapel, by Rev. Dr. Morison, Freder- | 
| ick Dexter to Susan, dauguter of the late Hon. Jonathan 
| Chapman. 
30th ult., by Rev. Rufus Ellis, Dr. Robert T. Edes, of 


experience in the business of providing ‘‘Ulothing” for the 


people. 
2d. He will sell you goo-is in the piece, or manufactured 
into garments, AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. i 
$d. His stock isso large and varied that he can ‘Suit’’ | 
perscns of every variety of taste and means. } 
4th. He is always supplied with the latest and most novel | 


Hingham, to Elizabeth T., daughter of Calvia W. Clarke, styles of goods in the market. 


Esq.. of this city. 
| 25th ult., by Rev. S. H. Winkley, Mr. Samuel A. B. 
| Bragg to Miss Charlotte 8. Winslow. 

In Charlestown, 24th ult., by Rev. Dr. Watson, Lieut. 
Arthur L. Watson, U.S. Marine Corps, to Caroline, only 
daughter of the late Lieut. Charles Morris, U.S Navy. 

In Dorchester, 24th ult., by Rev Frederick Hinckley, Ed- 
| ward Co ‘erly, Esq., of Boston, to Miss Lizzie M., daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Loudon. 

In Newburyport, 29th ult., by Rev. Mr. Calthrop, Wm. 
, M. Mudge, of Lynn, to Miss Grace W. Andrews, of N. 


| 
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In this city, 26th ult., Mrs. Zophronia, wife of Dr. Ed- 
mund Smith, 59 yrs. 8 mos. | 

29th ult., at the Mass. General [ospital, Alden 8. Latham, , 
| §2 vrs. 11 mos. | 

27th ult., very suddenly. Edward Crehore, 67. 

22d ult., Martha M., widow of the late Chief-Justice Thos. 
8. Williams, of Hartford. Conn., 72 

In East Boston. 26th ult., of consumption, John F. Ford, 
27, one of the Boston pilota. 

Tn Grantville, 29th ult., Thankfal Southwick, widow of 
the late Joseph Southwick, 75. 

In Palmer, 26th ult., Delia Peirce, wife of the late Alfred 
| Maddock, and daughter of the late Thomas Blanchard, of 


| Boston. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


- MEW PICTURE 


Ly- A 
ok ey tee 
CONSTANT MAYER, 

“6TH CONVALESCENT,’ 
| ON EXUIBITION AT 
| WILLIAMS & EVERETT’S 

GALLERY, 

| 234 Washington Street. 
Admission 25 cents. tf May 4. 
j 





t 
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| sg CLOCK’S EXCELSIOR HAIR RE- 
STOKER will positively restore grey bair to its original col- | 
or, ether black or brown; prevents it from falling off ; cures | 
| all humors or eruptions on the scalp; makes the hair grow 
on bald heads when bald from disease ; it isckan; does not 
gum the hair; is elegantly perfumed. Sold by all apothe- 
caries. F. B. CLOCK, CakMIsT AND APOTHECARY, 
PRoPRIETOR, 
Apr. 20. H6m Cor. Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston. 


tar SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
| pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
diseases of the Sromach and Uainary ORGANS, Ragumatiso, 
Generar Deniuitr, Drorsies, Caroxic GoNORRAGA and Cc- 
rangcous Diseases. For those suffering from the effecta of 
excesses of any kind. it is perfectly imralwable. It never fails 
toeffeetacure. Price one dollar per bottle. For sale by 
apothecaries generally, and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, 
Wholesale Drugzist, Boston, Mass., General Agent. 
May 4. 8m 


TP DR. HARRISON'S ICELAND BAL- 
SAM, rue Savest, Sunest any Speeprest Cure ror Coceas. i 
Cops, Sone THroar. &e 








We continue to call notice to this | 
delicious remedy for all affections of the throator lungs. | 
the most masonable cure, even for ConscMPTiION. Please call | 
at No 1 Tremont Temple, Boston, and see what else we can | 
exhibit in its favor. J. 3. WARRISON & CO., | 

Nov. 10 Proprietors. | 
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NEW FIRST CLASS 


DRY GOODS STORE, | 


| 
} 


273 & 275 Washington Street, 


KNOWN AS KINMONTH’S OLD STAND. | 
oe ; 


Grand epening on Monday, May 6, 1567. 


SILAS S. DREW & CO. 


Ilave the pleasure of announcing that they will open the 
abore store on MONDAY, May 6th, when they will be pre- 
pared to exhibit an entirely New amd very cheice 
steck ef DRY GOODS. | 
Many NOVELTIZS in DRESS GOODS will be shown ; also, 
seme intreductery bargaiuse—among which are 
15,000 yds. Black amd White Check Silk, | 


excellent quality, which will be offered at $1.00 PER YARD. | 
i 


| SILAS 8. DREW & CO, 


Nos. 273 & 275 Washington Street. 
| May 4. Hit 
i. 





GEO. W. PARK, 
COU NSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
ly* 46 Coart Street, Besteou. 


| sas 


se 


Sth. He has a large stock of Gentlemen's and Youths’ 


| Clothing, which he will sell at a small advance on the cost. 
Gth. His goods are always what they are represented to 
be. 


7th. In his 
CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


| he will furnish as good a “‘Suit,’’ made in as fashionable a 
style as can be obtained at any other House, for less money. 


Sth. Those who trade at this louse are always sure to 


get an equivalent for their money. 


ti DON’T FORGET THE PLACE. 44 


154 Washington Street, 154 
. NERVOUS DISEASES 


May 2. 112t 
SPRING GLOVES, 
HOSIERY 
— AND — 
UNDERGARMENTS; 


A GREAT VARIETY AT 


HARRINGTON & CO.'S. 


We are constantly receiving choice and desirable styles of 
NEW DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 
MALTA LACES, VELVET RIBBONS, 
CRYSTAL AND BUGLE GIMPS, 
BELTINGS, BUTTONS, 
COTTON TRIMMINGS. 


HARRINGTON & CO. . 


FRENCH *‘WERLEY” COR-ETS. 
BEST GERMAN CORSETS. 
Job lot GERMAN WHALEBONE CORSETS at $1. 


PARASOLS, SUN UMBRELLAS, 
NEW GOODS, FROM THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 
All our departments are well-stocked with desirable goods ' 

—aTt— 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


HARRINGTON & CO., 


TREMONT ROW 17 | 


BOSTON. 
WILLIAM H. BRINE 


, 
' 


JOHN 8S. DAMRELL, Chief Engineer Boston Fire Depart- 


17 


JOUN HARRINGTON. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. H4t 


May 4. 
“KNIGHT TEMPLAR | 


REGALIAS 


Made to Order by 


PALMER & BACHELDERS, | 


162 Washingten St., Boston. 
Hit 


a oe 


May 4. 











RICHARDSON’S | 


NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE. ‘Deserves our 
hearty recommeniation.""— VY. Musical Reriew. *Unex- 
ceptionable in taste and styie.’—Dicigat's Journal. “We 
quite endorse Mr. Dwight’s opinion.”"— VY. Musical World. 
‘A school that will do excellent service."— Deutsche Mumk- | 
Zeuting, Parl. *Soundest. clearest, best book for the pi- 
ano.''— Phil. Evening Bulletin. ** Willsupersede every other | 
of the kind.”— Worrrster Spy. “An improvement on al! 
other piano books.”"— Syracuse Jovrnal *Possesses merit 





not claimed by other works.”’—Clereiand Herald. **Com- 
mon sense, plain taik and brevity."— Boston Journal. *Pre- | 
sents many new and important ideas.”’— NV Y. Tatiet. “No | 


piano beok comparabie tn value to it." New Covenant 
No long, dry lessons nor wearisome exercises, but spright- 
ly studies throughout. and charming melodies fer practice 


atevery step. It is all thatcan be desired. Price $3.75. , 
Sent post-paid. \ 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Prausaers, 
May. 4. at 277 Washington street. 


A | 


“WILL BE READY IN 
FEW DAYS: 


LOVE IN SPAIN, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


1 rol 1¢mo 


For sale by all booksellers. 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 


PUBLISHER, 


203 Washington St. 

May 4. & ' 
GEO H. CHAPIN & CO., 

FARM AGENTS, 


Ovrrcr, 2) Scoutar’s Borprss. Tazuoyt Row, Bosroy. 
Our whole attention given to the purchase‘and sale of 








penn + soe ; Pani 
ham, Governor Vermont. Hly Nov. 17. 


J In no other State does such Liberality exist. 


cinity, among hundreds of others, are referred to for testi- 
mony as to its 


JACOB A. DRESSER, Superintendent East Boston Sugar 


i JOHN K. HALL, Cashier National Bank of North America. 


ASA MORRILL, Captain Police Station No. 3. 


| O. 0. JOHNSON, M.D., Framingham, Mss. 


| J. P. SHOREY, Dana's Block, Main street, Watertown, Mass. 
| FRANCIS 0. HENLEY, Portland, Me. 
| J. M. R. STORY, South Braintree, Mass. 


' and by all other dealers throughout the United States. 



































the law :— 
5 RLIIO LS TOSI AN alata oe tiadel ctesicigtinaoeeniosemeavoncmoeipergensan ane — AND — 
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=| 2/5) = [=| = |= | AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
c Will continue the Policy. — AND — 
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. | Gk ak a MACHINES. 
& + £ ;| 2 Els Sls 5 | z 2 | £2 WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
<lmAimn Alw Alzx Al=x Ain Alx & 
CARR se BSE SALADS AEE BTL LS ONT | Garden, Grass and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, 
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| 40}149]2 13 ws|4 123 | 8 8616 16/6 276; QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
Thus the Company cannot avail itself of the misfortunes eee 
—aND— 


of its members, 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Factories at 

The Company does not propose to insure WITHOUT AN WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. 
EQUIVALENT, for a low rate of premium will prove fatal May 4. 3m 
to the success of any Company. POEL MINT ERS SLT SME 


The guarantees of the Company are economy in man»ge- TH V - BRE 


ment, a careful selection of risks, and a return of surplus 
th y 

isha SEWING MACHINES, 

IMPROVED. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
Patented 1854. Improved, December, 1866. 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, W. W. MORLAND, M_D., 
Secretary. Medical Examiner. 


Apr. 20. WALTER C. WRIGHT, Actuary. tf 





Tta parts are made of hardened steel, and will not wear out. 

Tt is constructed with both the ** Wheel” and “ Four-mo 
tion,” or ** Drop feed :* uses the Straigit Needle; makes the 
** Shutile”’ or ** Lock- Stitch,” and adjusts useif to every vari- 
ety or extreme range of work. 

It is, beyond question or controversy, the most elegant 
and perfect Sewing Machine ever invented. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWIIERE. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 


J. H. FOWLER, Agent. 
SALESROOMS, 
Neo. 349 Washington Strect, 


FIRST DOOR NORTH OF BOSTON THEATRE. 
Feb. 9. “H8m 


— POR— — neapenaincunieenrret —— — a 
FOR SALE, 


By J. L. CHAPIN & CO., 121 Court street, 10 farms in Hud- 


TIC DOULOUREUX 


—oRr— 





UNIVERSAL 


NEURALGIA PILL, 
A Safe, Certain and Speedy Cure 





NEURALGIA, 


—aND— 








| cheap for cash ; 5 in Acton. on very liberal terms ; one good 
| house, sheds and large barn, ten acres of land, good fenees, 
| good water, some fruit,—an excellent piace for poultry ; 
price $SU0, half cash, balance on time. Farms in Newton, 
Ifyde Park, B:ighton, Waltham, Reading, Andover, &c. 

Property bought, soli or exchanged on liberal terms. 
Property placed in our hands for disposal will receive 
prompt attention, and parties fairly dealt with. 

Bonds given if desized. 

J. L. CHAPIN & CO., 


Mar. 23. 121 Court street. 


IN ALL FORMS. 





CARPETINGS, 
Oil Cloths, 


Window Shades, 
Struw Mattings, 





The following well-known gentlemen in Boston and vi- 


WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 


Refinery. We are offering a LARGE ASSORTMENT 


WYZEMAN MARSIIALL, 36 South Russell street. — i 


ROBERT W. NEWELL, M.D., 6 Staniford street. A Great Redaction from Former Prices. 


Particular attention given to furnishing CHURCIIES and 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

A small invoice of B. F. White's celebrated CANTON 
MATTINGS, slightly damaged, at low prices. at the 


Old Carpet Stand. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


135 Hanever, and 78 & 60 Unien Street, 


Apr. 20. BOSTON. 113m 
FREDERICK A. WILKINS, late Cashier Boston Gas Co. —— ‘ 


SPRING CARPETS. 
We are now opening daily a splendid line of the choicest 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


Brussels, 
Tapestry, 

Three-Ply, 
and low-priced CARPETINGS of the newest and most ele- 
gant styles. Parti-s furnishing will do well to see them be- 
fore purchasing. A choice assortment of Church Carpets 
always on hand. Prices as low as the lowest. 


GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT, 


35 Washington Street. 
Apr. 13. H4t 


LORING LOTHROP, 43 Pinckney street. 


WILLIAM BAKER, Boston Theatre. 


ment. 
FRANKLIN COMEE, Conductor, B. & W. R. R. 





JOHN H. CLAPP, 293 Main street, Charlestown, Mass. 


It is Sold by 
WILLIAM BROWN, 


647 Washington street; ° 
THEO. METCALF & CO., 





39 Tremont street ; 

JOS. T. BROWN, 
202 Washingten street; : LRRD ROE SE 
‘A FULL ASSORTMENT 


—or— 


GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS 


MAY BE FOUND AT 


ROBERT BACON & C0.'S, 


3237 Washington Street, corner of West, 


THOS. RESTIEAUX, 
29 Trement strect; 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 
425 and 1039 Washington street ; 


PRICE $1.00 PER PACKAGE. 


AMIONG WHICH ARE 


T U r N E R & C 0. | GARNIER’S IMPERIEL KID GLOVES ; 
’ WELCH MARGETSON’S EGLINTON TIES ; 
HOSIERY ; LISLE THREAD GLOVES ; 
UNDERWEAR ; SUSPENDERS ; 
COLLARS, SCARFS AND TIES. 


PROPRIETORS, 








120 Tremont Street, 
rb2 BOSTON, MASS. 


Ue” Especial attention paid to the manufacture of 


Sete eerie See — _ teem t 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


| TO ORDER, and satisfaction guaranteed to all our cus 
GENERAL AGENCY FOR THE AMMONIATED 


PACIFIC GUANO. READY-MADE SHIRTS 


As Agents for the Pacific Guano Company. we invite your | of our own manufacture, constantly on hand. 

attention to this circular as a matter of importance and in- | Apr. 27. H4t 
terest The Ammooiated Pacific Guano resembies Peruvian | 

+ 8 @ -ontains | 

the Pacific. 

Guano superior to Perwrsan is, that while it possesses sufi. | 

i for all immediate strmu- | 


Gents’ Fine Shirts 








THE MUSIC BOOK 





Manufactured under Patents of the Colwells, Shaw & Wil- 


encased in four-fifths of Lead—forming a perfect union of 
the Tin and Lead—thus obviating all the objections to pure | p y_ 


son, all sizes and * riees, on liberal terme; 7 in Stow, two | 


Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Rights, can obtain any 
information desired, by calling upom 


MR. J. A. HARWOOD, 


The only Authorized Agent, 
Neo. 39 Studie Building, Boston, 
On WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 10} A.M. to 3 
Letters may be sent to same address. 
Mar. 23 Hef 





| = 


| BLACK WALNUT 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER 


FURNITURE. 


We are selling at reduced prices, at our 


SALESROOMS, HAYMARKET SQUARE, 





A large and superior collection of 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER SETS, 
to make room for our wholesale Spring Trade. 


The Steck, Quality and Prices make them wor 
thy of examination. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Manufacturers of Furniture. 
Apr. 6. tf 





J. R. ANDREWS, 
GILDER, 
Looking-Glass and Picture-Frame Manf., 
No. 30 LAGRANGE ST., nzan TREMONT 8T., 
BOSTON. 
Gr"Old Frames handsomely re-gilt. 











6m = Map. 28. 


FLORAL PLACE, 
679 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BETWEEN COMMON AND WARREN STS. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
PRACTICAL FLORIST and GARDENER, 


is prepared to fillamy order for Flowers for WEDDINGS, 
FUNERALS, FESTIVALS and PUBLIC DISPLAYS, at the 
shortest notice and to entire satisfaction. 

WREATHS, CROSSES, STARS, and other devices in Ever- 
greens and Flowers, made to order at reasonable prices. 

BOUQUETS and FRESH FLOWERS constantly on hand, 
ready for immediaie delivery. 

Fruit Trees. Shrubs, Shade Trees, Grape-Vines, Roses, etc., 
furnished upon the shortest notice. 





The New and Spacious 


GREENHOUSES 


are open from 6 A.M. until 9 P.M., and on Sundays for vis- 
itors. tf Apr. 6. 





CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


Boas’ WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
{7 From Long Wharf. 49 
The first-class extreme Clipper 
LiI:Vi1 STEVENS, 
SERVER 6 cv cipiacentates + .+-- COMMANDER. 
This beautiful little clipper, of only 1000 tona capacity, 


buiit at East Boston by Messrs. Brown & Lovell, will have 
very prompt despatch. 


Apr. 27. 


NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
Cor. of State and Broad Sta. 


a 


ts GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF, 
The first-class extreme Clipper 


THATCHER MAGOUN, 


PRPBROON.: occ ces ea eheeg bees cc bas Tyee CuMMANDER. 
This splendid ship is now receiving her cargo, and having 
large engagements, will be despatched early in May. Ship- 
pers will oblige by the prompt delivery of their goods. 
For freight apply at California Packet office, No. 114 State 
street. Apr. 20. 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


( WPTY OF BOSTON. — Converancr To 
/ Mount Hopr Cemetery. Crty Hatt, April 27, 1867.— 
The public are respectfully informed that from May 1 to 
November 1 conveyance can be had to the Cemetery three 
times daily by the Jamaica Plain horse-cars and a coach 
connecting therewith, which leave the corner of Tremont 
and Bromfield streets, at 1.20, 2.20 and 320 o'clock. Ke- 
turning. leave the Cemetery et 2}, 3} and 65o’clock. Through 
fare each way licents 
For the Board of Trustees, 

6m CHAKLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 





May 4. 


| (MTY OF BOSTON.—Orrice or Searers 

J or Wricuts asp Measures, City Hatt. May 1, 1867.— 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES —In compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Eleventh Section of Chapter Fifty-one, of the 
| General Statutes, the undersigned, Sealers of Weights and 
| Measures for the City of Boston. hereby give public notice 
| to the inhabitants andetraders of said city, who use weights 
and measures for the purpose of buying and selling, and tor 
public weighers who have the same, to bring in their meas- 
ures, weights, balances, scales and beams, to be adjusted 
and sealed. 

The Sealers may be found at their office, City Hall, (en- 
trance at Court square), duriog the month of May current, 
daily (Sunday excepted.) 

The undersigned would respectfally request of any inhab- 
itants who are cognizant of any illicit practices among tra- 
ders in giving short weight or measure to give immediate 
notice at this office, to the end that such offenders may be 
dealt with in a proper manner. (Office hours, 12 tol P.M. 

JOHN D. CARDOGAN, } Sealers of Weights 
WM. F. REED, } and MA@ssures. 
2t 


May 4. 





ITY OF BOSTON.—Norice to tHe Ixnas- 
ITANTS AND OTHER Persons LiaBLe TO Pay TAXES IN THE 
Crry ov Boston.—The Assessors of dhe City of Boston here- 
by give notice to the inhabitants of said City, and all other 
persons liable to pay taxes therein, that their office will be 
open on and after the FIKST DAY OF MAY, until and in- 
cluding the FIFTEENTH DAY OF JUNE, from 9 A.M. to 
2 P.M., to receive the valuation of estates, and all persons 
liabie to be taxed in said City are hereby required to bring 
in at the said office true and perfect lists of all the polls and 
schedules and estimates of the real and personal estates for 
which they are liable to pay taxes 
Copartnerships having a place of business in Boston, and 
also in some other city and town within the Commonwealth, 
are especially notified to bring in a «tatement in accordance 
with the 15th section of the fith chapter of the General 
Statutes. Persons holding estates in trust. whether for mi- 
nors or otherwire, are particularly requested to furnish the 
Aseessors with statements in relation to such estates. When 
estates of persons diseased have been divided during the 
past year, or have changed hands from other causes, the ex- 
ecutor, or administrator. or other persons interested, is re- 
quired and warned to give notice of such change; and in 
default of such notice wiil be held to pay the tax assessed, 
| although such estate has been whoily distributed and paid 
| over. 

The following enumeration may serve as 3 guide to assist 
| inhabitants in making up their statements :—Po!ls, number 
| Of twenty years old and upwarce ; realestate ; money at in- 
| terest; and other debts due more than they are indebted or 
| Pay interest for ; shares aod stock im banks, wherever locat- 
; ed, and in insurance, manufacturing and other incorporated 
| companies, chartered or organized under the laws of any 
| State, other than Massachusetts; public stock and securi- 
| ties other than those of the United States. goods, wares, 
| merchandize, and other stock in trade, within or without 
the State; vessels of all kinds, at home or abroad, 
| their stores and appurtenances ; household furnitare ex- 
| ceeding $1900 in value; horses carriages : income from 
| profession, trade or employment exceeding $1000 ; personal 
| property keid in trust, or by a wife or minor child. 





| will be assessed upon the valuation thereof, and 

| neglecting to furnish the Assessors with such list within the 

| time above specified, will be doomed at a legal meeting of the 

Se een agreeably to the law of the Common- 
th. 

All persons will take notice that statements of personal 
| property must be in writing, and subecribed under oath 
| fore one of the Assessors at their office, on o- 
| FLYTEENTH DAY OF JUNE, and that the personal proper- 





bone sphaie, which afford the crops ample nourishment, elemen a 

pane ccncy ray egenahar wy ops ape lena «| ecaenann cepummeateae This pew book will be found | Sfty per centum the amount which would have been assessed 

(whieh is mot the case with Peruvian Guano ) We can ae- | superior to all similar works, in many points ersential to s Peer A mer pe gener pone id= By mnieeraige 

sure the pablic that the Pacific Guano is superior im roimt | popalar instruction book in vocal music and coilectcom of | brought ad tet; ont Mini Gn cnneaie hg ame Gam 

of estunl value and escutmy 66 ciiher Purectan Gauee or| maledies for the oung. per centum the amount, the sbatement shell be 

Super-Phosphate of , and commend it confidently as Forty editions have siready been published, and the de- fant wag ee lg i slat (Chap. 

the best and fertilizer now offered to Farmers and | mand coutinues unabated. Many of the songs have been | 121, Acts of 3865.) 

Gardeners, Ammonia, Soluble Phosphaic written expressiy for the work, and none of the songs are | Any person taxable in Boston for personal property cam 

and Bone Phosphate of Lrme than any other fertilizer now , old and time-worn— ung through a dozen books—bat new on dunia ten ante mon. ae eee 

offered or known to us. and sparkling. to all occasions, and alive with the | With directions for properiy filling the same, by 
GEORGE DAVENPORT & CO., eptrit of the times. ca ea therefor at this office. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
—o 
Spinoza: 

A THINKER’S LIFE. 


_— 
BY BERTHOLD ACERBACH. 


TRANGLATED FROM THE GERMAN POR THE COMMONWEALTH BY 
ANNIE T. WALL. 
CHAPTER XII. 
THE CARTESIAN, 

Spinoza and Oldenburg stood smiling in front 
of Meyer, who was making a distorted, little 
glass devil float, turn and bow, in a tall glass full 
of water, pressing upon the elastic covering, and 
declaiming all sorts of magic formulas; but he 
soon left the sport with the remark, ‘‘Is all philos- 
ophy in fact anything more that an inclosed, hol- 
low idea, « little glass devil in a bottle?” No one 
answered; and he proceeded, turning toward Spi- 
noza,—‘‘How ‘de you like» the little: Cartesian 
devil? Two years ago, the ereator of 
such a wonder might have founded a religious 
sect, and to-day in the remotest corners of the 
earth worshippers would have sang his praises 
and invoked his aid.’ 

“That is to be doubted,” was the answer; 
“without a world-animating idea, no so-called 
enchanter has obtained reverence. The Carte- 
sian devil is poor compared with the wonders 
which the Jewish Cabalists have performed.”’ 

“Tell us,” said Meyer; and Oldenburg made a 
face of despair as Spinoza began. 

“In my father’s liouse is au old servant of the 
name of Chaje, who once explained to me why at 
Prague they sing twice on Friday evening the 
song in which unites in mystic marriage 
with the Sabbath. There lived long ago in Prague 
a great Cabalist by the name of Rabbi Lorr, who 
made himself a human figure of clay, behind 
whose brain he left an opening in which he placed 
a parchment having written on it the unspeaka- 
ble name of God. Instantly the clod arose, and 
became aman: He performed for his creator all 
the duties of a servant, brought water, split wood, 
and the like. They knew him over the whole 
street by the name of the exalted Rabbi Lorr’s 
Gomel. 

Every Friday evening his master took the 
parchment out of his head, and then he became 
clay again until Sunday morning. Once the Rab- 
bi forgot this. All were inthe synagogue. They 
had just began the Sabbath love-song when women 
and children rushed into the assembly, screaming 
—The Gomel! the Gomel destroys everything!’ 
Immediately the Rabbi ordered the leader of the 
choir to stop at the end of the prayer; that safety 
was now possible; but that a little later he could 
not help everything’s being destroyed. He has- 
tened home, and saw how the Gome! had seized 
the door-posts to overthrow the building. He 
sprang up, took the parchment from his head, and 
the dead clay lay at his feet. From that time 
they always in Prague sing the Sabbath bridal- 
song twice. 

Certainly the exalted Rabbi Lirr did not think 
of Descartes, and yet his Gomel had as much life 
as any man if one coincides with the new theory. 
The connection between soul and body is so loose 
that it might at any moment be cut off and again 
restored.” 

Meyer seemed to disregard this polemic con- 
lusion, for he said :— 

“When I publish my ‘Correspondence between 
Adam and Eve,’ thy Gomel shalt have a place of 
honor therein.” 

With open annoyance Oldenburg turned toward 
Spinoza :— 

“Meyer is forever on the hunt for this strange 
sort of stories, which he arranges as he dves his 
butterflies and beetles, pinned up, and in order. 
In these legends there is, to my tase, soyrething 
of Jewish grimness. Let a world-destroyer made 
by a Cabalist go about in the Jews-quarter! IT 
in accordance with the free-and-easy method of 
popular legends they had made him fall in love 
with a maiden, who always waited in vain for her 
lover on the Sabbath, or had advanced him to be 
grand vizier, or some other minister, whom his 
master could literally at any moment transtorm to 
dust, and again make a great lord of, then there 
would be some irony or poetry in the thing; but 
the aufomaton of our Lord and master there suits 
me better, by far. Only see! his bows are so gra- 
cious thatno dame of the Court of Louis XLV. 
could surpass him.” 

“Lord and master?” replied Spinoza; ‘that is 
going too tar; Lam neither his servant nor his 
disciple.”’ 

‘‘What do I hear?” cried Meyer, in surprise. 
“How long is it since thou hast desired to exam- 
ine his system with me, and thou wilt already be 
out of it whilst [am delighted to understand it?’’ 

“IT am sorry about this, on account of our triend- 
ship,’’ said Oldenburg. ‘hou has often said 
that between friends there must be a resemblance 
in spiritual means, and I could never bring my- 
self to embrace the whole system. Besides, in 
the first place, it was the nonsensical externals 
which first attracted me to the new doctrine of 
Descartes. I eagerly investigated with him the 
vitals of a calf, which he callel his library. 
‘There were all surts of interesting phenomena; 
but I never could get on to the vital point of his 


seest deception, delusion, error. What, then, 
guarantees that everything which is before thee, 
which is received with free consciousness into 
thyself, and which fills soul at all times. is 
anything but illusion deceit? Close thy 
eyes, free thyself from everything which is 
around and in thee, and now, absorbed in thy own | 
mere self, the whole world of phenomenon re- 
turned into nothingness, art thou perhaps a non- 
entity thyself? Whence knowest thou that thou 
art actually existent? Here art thou at the ex- 
tremest point of doubt, and here an inner voice 
calls to thee, I am, for I think, I question my be- 
ing; I, the thinking, the questioning in me, lam, 
even if all around me vanishes in allusion and 
shadow. Hast thou begun with doubt, thou 
comest to no voluntary point of rest. Wherefore, 
then, only doubt the loftier spiritual things? 1s 
the material world a certainty because it presents 
itself to thy senses? Are the d ons of sense 
not more numerous then the illusions of our heart 
and our fancy? If thou canst not imagine thy- 
self a purely spiritual, incorpor being ; if thou 
canst not lay aside as a prejudice what was for- 
merly a certainty to thee, as, for example, that the 
body actually exists; thou wilt strive in vain for 
incontestible truth. But if thoa canst, and hast 
thus grasped the ctntral point of thy telf-con- 
sciousness, now Onward! open your eyes. Let 
them proceed to examine all things which were 
formerly steadfast in thy mind; let nothing go un- 
tried; thou hast a measuring-rod for the trath 
and existence of every one of them. What pre- 
sents itself to thee undeniably as the conscious- 
ness of thine own self, that alone is truth.”’ 

“I understand thee,’ said Meyer; ‘‘thou 
comest to the principle of the ancients. Man is 
the measure of things; the inner man, like the 
outward, is the measure; as one puts human fig- 
ures into pictures to define the size of objects. 
Man js the ideal, universally-useful yard-stck of 
the universe.” : sth 

“But if one speaks in continual doubt,” said 
Oldenburg, “I have yet no perfect certainty of 
this primal truth, whielt is to serve me as a rule; 
and I do net always know whether there is in me 
actually a possibility of knowing it.” 

“He may either speak against his own con- 
sciousness, or there may be men who, from birth 
or prejudice—that is, through some outward 
cause,—are spiritually blinded. For these do not 
think for themselves. ‘They assent to, or they 
question something; they know not that they 
do so; they say they know nothing; and this 
very thing (that they know nothing,) they do 
not know a second time. They do not say this 
so absolutely, for they fear to confess that they 
exist as know-nothings, so that, finally, they 
have to be silent if they refuse to recognize some- 
thing which really contains some truth. In short, 
with such people, one cannot speak of science, 
for, in daily life and business, necessity compels 
them to acknowledge that they are, that they 
seek their gain, and even to testify on oath to one 
thing and not to anotber. But if you prove any- 
thing else to them, they do not know that the 
truth is there. They deny, assert, contest; they 
know nothing at all about it; they are mere 
soulless automatons.” 

“Thou art quite in earnest,’’ said Meyer. ‘‘Lu- 
cian made a jest of the-whole thing when he pur- 
chased a radical doubter for a slave; and _ the lat- 
ter doubted his slavery even under the lash.” 

“But of what use with Descartes,’’ asked Ol- 
denburg again, ‘‘is this unvitalizing playing with 
quadrangles, triangles, and all those devil-an- 

sles?” 

. “Only the mathematical proof,” replied Mey- 
er; “it is the one certain. Definitions are just 
representations of what is marked wiih the name 
and properties of an object. The postulates and 
axioms with which one obtains the proof are such 
universal ideas that one who knows his A. B.C. 
must assent to them.” 

‘‘Mathematieal truths,” said Spinoza, ‘‘are the 
only ones which have the same inner necessity 
and outward evidence as our consciousness itself. 
in the same way as I know positively that Iam, 
I know also that the three angles of a triangle 
equal two right-angles. The complication of the 
lvgher mathematical proofs does not alter the 
matter, since they all rest upon the same simple 
and unassailable principles; and every step in 
their necessary progress is as invincible as the 
principle itself. Number, as such, is a strong, 
sure form of conception. It looks from the dit- 
ferences of things, and only holds to their exist- 
ence. Apples, trees, men, beasts, can be com- 


eye when heis old. At the beer-house the, drink 
their Beerand smoke. The con smacks 
throu t of the serfous ns’ of the 
duy; they criticise the rs, they discuss the 
controverted theses, they enlighten each other on 
left a little dark by the lectures. At the 

German universities the beer-house is a mutual 
school. ee ; 

_.Qur writer says: ‘‘When a tourist 18 strolling 
along the main street of Heidelberg, on the look- 
out for students of the university, it Is certain! 
the one whom I have just sketched that he wil 
notice the least. He haa nothing in his face, his 
gait, his exterior to attract attention; he does not. 
wear, drawn deg sgt Sa upon his Jeft eye, an 
embroidered cap, nor riding-boots; his breast is 
not decorated with many-colored ribbons ; a great 
dog does not scramble at his side. His eye-glasses 
and the plaid whic’: covers his shoulders in all 
seasons alone distinguishes him from a clerk. 
Nevertheless, this young man, modest, reserved, 
retiring, represents science of the future. Ic is 
not from the ranks of that brilliant youth, brawl- 
ing, fond:of poise and show, dressed by Kepler, 
de Dusit of Heidelberg, that will come. the 
men of vast knowledge, who will be called to 
maintain the renown of learned Germany. and of 
whom the academy will be proud, one day, to 
count among its members.”’ 





Terminus. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


It is time to be old, 

To take in sail :— 

Thegod of bounds, 

Who sets to seas a shore, 

Came to me in his fatal rounds, 

And said, ‘‘No more! 

No further spread 

Thy broad ambitious branches and thy root; 

Fancy departs; no more invent, 

Contraet thy firmament 

To compass of a tent. 

There's not enough of this and that, 

Make thy option which of two; 

Economize the failing now, 

Not the less adore the Giver, 

Leave the many and hold the few, 

Timely wise accept the terms, 

Soften the fall with weary foot; 

A little while 

Still plan and smile, 

And fault of novel germs, 

Mature the fallen fruit. 

Curse, if thou wilt, the sires, 

Bad husbands of their fires,— 

Who, when they gave thee breath, 

Failed to bequeath 

The needful sinew stark as once, 

The Baresark murrow to thy bones, 

But left a legacy of ebbing veins. 

Inconstant heat and nerveless reins,— 

Amid the Muses, left these deaf and dumb, 

Amid the gladiators, halt and numb. 

As the bird trims her to the gale, 

I trim myself to the storm of time; 

I man the rudder, reef the sail, 

Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 

“Lowly, faithful, banish tear, 

Right onward drive unharmed; 

The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 

And every wave is charmed.” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 





A “Mope. Appress TO CulLpREN.”—Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—I wag calculating to address 
the children upon this occasion, but unfortunately 
the young lady who was to accompany the ad- 
dress on the piano was so overcome by its rehear- 
sal that she has not been out of the house since; 
therefore, I shall have to deliver the address 
without the music, and leave out the most af- 
fecting part of it for fear of consequences. 

If there is any one thing I love to do better 
than another, it is to make speeches to children, 
because I love them; and, in fact, I have it from 
good authority, I was once a little boy myself; 
and although not as good as some little boys, yet 
the only reason of that was there were some 
little boys that were better than I was. So you 
see how near I came to being one of the best boys 
there was in the district. I mention this tor 
your encouragement. Now we want you all to 
be very good children, and love your books and 
your teachers. You must love your teachers. I 





prehended thereby. In widely advancing civili- 
zation numbers are no longer suflicient; and from | 
the first abstract idea there is formed a second. | 
Letters take the place of numbers. How faraway 
now lie the individual object, and yet one must | 
be able to seize hold of them at every moment. | 
In the presentation of a eomplex thought they | 
were hindrances. Here one has only to do with ! 
pure thought’’—— 

‘And let him whose head swims aloft stay on) 
the ground,” laughed Meyer; whilst Oldenburg, | 
approaching, said :— 

‘Dost thou befieve that there can be a mathe- 
matical psychology ¢’’ 

“Callitso,”’ replied Spinoza. ‘‘The conditions 
and limitations of our thought and feeling have 
as fixed rules as all natural beings. ‘They are 
as reliable. They must be so; only it hinders us 
that we ourselves are’’ 

“And custom and passion disappoint us,’’ re- 
plied Meyer. “In thee Descartes is a second 
time Aenatus.* The master calle 1 the vitals of a | 
calf his library. Thou hasta better. I sce thee | 











philosophic system. IL bolted my door, hung a 
curtain before my window, and fastened my mind | 
onthe book. Through two sittings of half an 
hour,—yes, for an hour,—I followed him closely. 
‘Then, I know not how, a strange thought skipped 
in between the lines, an early experience, a wish, 
or the memory of a maiden whom 1 then loved 
warmly and ardently, crept in amid) the proposi- 
tions, axioms and corotlaries, and | observed 
atterwards, for the first time, that lL was wishing 
to search into the very beginning of things, and | 
could not get away trom the every-day. Then [| 
laid the book aside, seized another, or went out, , 
aud drove away my vexation and iy whims.” 

‘But how comes it that thou art of this opinion, 
and yet passest for such an enthusiastic adherent 
of Descartes {”’ 

“That I must ask farther for. To am, in fact, 
for the most part, a Cartesian, because I have 
been through about the same perplexity as the | 
tounder of the school himself. My father was 
pastor in my native place. From my childhood | 
1 sat in his library and read every thing—stories 
of witches, actual histories, antomical, alchemi- 
cal and theological works—it was all the same to 
me if Tonly had something tv read. As 1 grew 
older, the mixture of knowledge resulted in a 
fearful ferment. There came in religious doubts, 
Ino tonger hada real comfort in anything, or 
any employment. After my father’s death | led, 
for some me, to the great scandal of the honest 
burghers of my native city, a tolerably gay life; 
but that, too, soon wearied me. IT made up my | 
bundle, and served as a volunteer under the flag 
of Gustavus Adolphus. In respect to the tribute 
which the Swedish army exacted trom my native 
city, Twas employed as a mediator, and thereby 
obtained some respect from my fellow-citizens, 

The trade of war, for it was nothing else, sven 
disgusted me. In th® camp, as on the march, | 
was again surprised by doubt of all the faith for 
ditherences in which men waged such bloody | 
strife. It was a perpetual murder for what no ore 
knew, after all. The most insane of all universal | 
ideas, valor, was the only thing of value. As 
luge Grotius says, we sow cities and lands like 
corpses, so that one could no longer be Lorritied 
by the death of an individual. 1 doubted for a 
long time whether [ was doing right; and a_tri- 
fling circumstance at last decided me. TI took my 
departure and weat to the university of Utrecht. 
Students and professors were then divided into 
two parties. ‘Thou canst imagine that L did not 
long hesitate to decide against the pious priest 
Votius for the party of Regtus. Phe latter 
taught the new philosophy of Descartes. 1 was 
then just twenty years old, full of arrogance and 
adventure, and, as L had tormeriy gotien a toier- 
ably good reputation as an oflicer, | won very 
svon a certain authority among the students.” 

“Yes, I dare say,” here interrupted Meyer. 
“‘T have truly seconded Oldenburg in persuading 
the votaries to believe that they were predes- 
tined to have circumflexes, and all sorts of other 
marks of Cain, written on their taces by us.”’ 

“How much more living a youth you had than 
I,"’ sighed Spinoza. : 

“That is the question,” replied Meyer; and 
Oldenburg went on in his story. 

‘As Regius was always bitterly “grange 
without reason by the Votii, father and son, we 

went one evening to the house of Mis Magnifi- 
cence, and gave a cat-concert there. 1 was ex- 
pelled as one of the ring-leaders. Meyer sitpped 
through with a whole skin. And so I became a 
iaartyr to the doctrine which I afterwards saw 
that Regius himself did not exactly comprehend. 
1 came for some time to Holland, staid some 
monthe with Deseartes himse!t, knew almost all 
the individual portions of his doctrine, but could 
never rightly master.the iniense intuition requi- 
site to prerce to the center of this motive power 
supporting itself upon the lattices of mathe- 
tics. » 


“Jt often was the case with me,” said Meyer, 
“that I returned from my philosophic crusade, in 
which I had wished to conquer the Bes Sepul- 
chre, with my purpose unaccomplish or: a8 


° . 


our proverb says, ‘With my stocking over my | 


“Qidenburg has portrayed the struggle as bet- 
than a struggle for intuiuon,”” replied Spino- 
= *‘Look around; now here, now there, thou 


/ study. 
| ‘of that which you told me, not long ago, of the ; 


| of the ‘Talmud, which aceustoms you to unlimited 


| truly strong, regular science among the Jews. | 


, blussoms open all at once. 


sailing, like our Admiral Van ‘Tromp, over the 
ecean with a broom at the mast-head, as a sign | 
that thou hast cleansed the element of life from | 
ambitious prejudices.” 

Spinoza entered lightly into his friend’s sport- 
ive mood, and only sought, in keeping to the sub- 
ject, to explain that every disappointment must 


sions must not be annihilated, but recognized as 


! natural laws. 


Meyer sought in various ways to analyze the 
workings of Spinoza’s mind; and tor that purpose 
often came totalk with him about his course of | 
“tL have thought,” he once said to him, 


study of the Talmud; and L think [ find therein 
the reason why vou Jews can soeasily clamber 
up and down upon every ladder of ideas. If you | 
omit one or two rounds you never miss your 
fooung. ‘That is certainly the result of the study 


spiritual gymnastics. But we,—Il can oniy take 
myseifas an example,—are quite differently ed- | 


; uated. Should we give life to a thought the cat- 


echizing muse lays hands upon it, according to | 
conventional custom, wraps it in cotton-wool, ties 
it up in cushions so it shan’t be cold, and when it 


“L know little of your manner of edueation,”’ | 


| replied Spinoza, “and cannot exactly understand | 
| how a religion with a historico-dogmatic basis can | 
| be developed in the Socratic method; but in what | 


you have said of the Jews you may be right. 

Chey have often succeeded, like David, in over- | 
throwing a champion, full-armed and skilled in 
regular fight, witha stone flung by a free hand; 


. - . . ® . . { 
but this lack of discipline is fatal to nearly all 


j 


My effort is to withdraw myself from this vaga- 
bond, spiritual life, and to follow from point to 
point the culture of one science. Here Desear- | 
tes Is my certain leader.”’ 

How wondertul it is when, on a tree, the thon- 
sand blossoms burst forth ail at once! They are 
only one blossom, and the countless trees but one | 
blossoming-tree; but, to the eye of man, they are | 
as thousands, So, also, in the human soul, the | 
it js a single im- 

pulse, which includes knowledge, activity, good- 
ness, love; and we can only see it divided. 

Vhe realm of Knowledge and the joy of triend- 
shipopened simultaneously for Spinoza. They | 
were indeed one, for knowledge is tie happy 
comprehension of law outside of ourselves, the 
eflort: toward, and the consciousness of unity 
wiih, them; and triendship is the living activity 
of the same struggling toward us in steadfast man- 
ilestation and with equal desire. 

A powertul third torceawoke in Spinoza which 

y he dared not name 
[To BE CONTINURD.} 


* torn again. Descartes bore the name of Renatus, and 
this pun is to be found in a poem prefixed to Spivoaa’s first 
wora 





How a Poor Stupext Lives ry Gerwanr.— 
A writer in L'Esprit’ Nowra gives an interesting 
sketch of German university hte. Atter dividing 
the body of students into two classes—those who 
study and those whe do not—he proceeds to de- 
scribe the habits ot the former class. The stu- 
dent who studies lives in a room which can be 
called “furnished” only in Pickwickian sense; 
two chairs, a bed, a chest ot drawers and a writ- 
ing-desk compose the furniture. Sometimes a 
gallery of photographic portraits decorates the 
walls. ‘The traditional long pipe, with many-col- 
ored tassels, has disappeared trom the wall. The 
student smokes nothing now but cigars; cigars at 

' two cenumes aprece. 
Betore studying political economy the student 
practices domestic trugal ty ; be economizes in his 
eating the expense of his drinking. He takes a 
dinner costing seventy-five centimes at séven 
o'clock in the evening; then he sups at a beer- 
, house on a little pork, and drinks as much beer as 
the lightness of his purse canafford him. This is 
the hour of mirth and ease. During the day the 
student has attended the lectures: be has taken 
| notes with extreme pains, for he loves to parade 
' the beauty of his note-bouks; aad his ‘‘lectures,’” 

elegantly bound, will figure later in the study of 

the savant, and will still have a pleasure, for his 


_Now, if what Iam saying is too deep for you 


; remember my first sum in arithmetic; and 1 was 
| I can see it now as plainly as though it was but 


; | twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
| be proportionate to its object, and that the pas- | 


| to hang my hat on—that it wasa pity to wear out 


" 1 | to have the school open on time if he had to open 
) gets larger teaches it to walk in leading strings.’’ | 


}and MeQaillan are hére and they will print it all; 
'and perhaps it will be made into a littke book and 


love your teachers, because your teachers are 
the most lovable of any teachers that I ever knew; 
and they have worked very hard to get up the 
festival, to raise money to put a new floor in the 
school house, and to get nice new seats for the 
little boys’ trowsers--no, nice new trowsers for 
the little boys’ seats. No, I don’t mean that 
either; but Lam so confused—what I mean is, to 
get nice new seats to keep the little boys from 
wearing out their trowsers. Now, they have 
worked hard to doall this, and sometimes have sat 
up late at night; and I have been so sorry that I 
could not sit up with them and help them; but I 
couldn’t because I had to sit up at the hotel to let 
in people that were outlate. Now, I want youall 
to be good children, and never keep the man up 
late at the hotel to let you in, when he wants to 
be sitting up with your teachers, and help to get 
up the festival to raise money to get a new floor, 
and all that sort of thing, for the school house. 


children to understand, you can get your parents 
to explain it to you in the morning atter they get 
through dancing. 

O! when I was a little boy how I did love to 
go to school (Saturday afternoon), and well do I 


very proud of it, for it was some sum I thought. 


I set it down, | 
and then added it up. It was oughtand ought is 
ought and ought to ought is ought. I cut off the 
top line and it proves correctly. Then L took it 
to the teacher, and I expected he would get me 
a situation in the corner grocery store, L was so | 
quick at figures. He looked at the sum, and | 
passed back the slate, and said he, ‘You have fig. | 
ured up about all you will ever amount to.’’ I 
didn’t know at the time what he meant, but I 
was very much affected, and I thanked him, and 
asked him it I couldn't stand up and see who 
whispered. He said No, but I might go home 
and tell my mother to puta nail in my forehead 





good hats on such a head. We all loved that 
teacher—when he moved away. He was very 
pious, and always opened school with a prayer or 
with a lung stick, and we used to think he didn’t 
care which, for he told us once that he was bound 


it with an oyster knife, he was so prompt. He 
used to repeat Scripture for us; but he was very 
forgettul, and once he tried to tell us about what 
is said of ‘Sutter little Children,’’ but he forgot 
the rest, so the little children had to suffer. 

Now I want to show you the importance of im- 
proving your time. Ll once knew a little boy in 
San Jose who loved to go to school, and loved 
his books, and he grew up, and he became great 
and wise and good; and when he had learned all 
there was in San Jose he moved to Milpitas, and 
thep he was made postmaster; and when the 
other two men moved away he setup a hotel, and 
he had no opposition. So you see you must love 
your books if ever you want to be postmaster at 
Milpitas. 1 once knew a little boy in the States 
who played truant and went sliding down hill, 
and the ice broke and he went in swimming; and 
what was the consequence! Why, his teacher 
had the quinsy sore throat and the neuralgia in 
the head, and couldn't sing in the choir the next | 
Sunday, and Dr. Holmes and Mr. Auld had to 
do all the singing. 

Now we want you all to love your books and 
your teachers, and grow up to be great and wise 
and good; and you will not always live in Santa | 
Cruz; some of you may move way off, perhaps 
to Soquel, and go into the flour mill business with 
John Daubinbiss, and have your names enrolled 
on Mr. Porter's books for groceries. And 1 want | 
you all to remember what I have said; if you | 
don’t Lam sure I shan’t; but then Mr. Kooser 





putin the Sanday-school library, and then when 
/ you grow up and get married, and Dr. Peabody | 
and Dr. Grant and all those other doctors bring 
j little children to your houses, and they go to 
| Sunaay-school, and some day bring home the | 
litthe book, what a proud moment it will be for 
you when you can stand up and say ‘*When that 
story was told I was there.” And then when 
you are calied upon to make a speech ata school 
festival you will know how easy it is to begin but 
| how hard itts to leave off, for | have been trying 
, about five minutes to stop this one of mine, and 
now féan only doso by abruptly leaving, with | 
many thanks tor your kind attention and generous | 
applause. Good night.—George T. Bromiley, in | 
| San Francisco Limes. : 





| _Evepences or Ancient Civirization 1x 
| MicuicaN.—Michigan contains proets of once 
having been peopled by an enterprising set of 
j men, fully equal to that of Iowa. One proof is | 
; Walied Lake, in Oakland county, town of West 
; Bloomfield. There is a lake tour thousand or | 
} more acres in area with two walls trom four to ten | 
feet high, built across the east end of the lake 
' some twenty feet apart, and the space between is | 
i to the top of the wails with dirt and stones. — 
| The walls are about half a mile long. The coun- | 
| try east of the lake is a low, flat piece of land, | 
; tmbered now with a heavy growth of ash, elm | 
and swamp oak, with some other varieties inter- | 
jxpereed. There were, sixteen years azo, sevcral | 


and this kind of food always requires 
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white-pine trees growing on and between the 
walls, some of them two feet in diameter. The 
water in the lake is some four or five feet higher 
than the land east of it, and a break in the walls 
or dam would inundate the whole country for a 
long distance. The stones used to construct the 
walls seem to have been quarried, as they are in 


large square blocks or slabs, except where the | 


action of the water has crumbled and worn them. 
There is no quarry of stone known to me within 
many miles of the lake. 
cabble-stone a few miles northeast of the lake. 
The road now runs past the east end of the lake 
on the dam or walls, evidently the purpose for 
which it was constructed, as there are other evi- 
dences of stone or paved roads built about the 


same period, and probably by the same race of 


people. One exists in Van Buren county, town 
of Deeatur, through which passes a large swamp 
from northeast to southwest, some two miles wide 
and thirty long. A portion of the swamp in the 
town of Decatur seems once to have been a lake 
to the extent of perhaps three thousand acres. 
There is a-stone road some twenty feet wide, on 
the top, running across near the middle of what 
once was a lake, from north-northeast to south- 


southwest, a distance of some two and a half 


miles long. The road now lies from two to six 
feet below the surface most of the way and seems 
to have been built in the water, which is now 
grown over witha turf of grass, strong enough 
to be perfectly safe for pedestrian exercise. I 
have tried it in many places with a pole and 
found the turf to be abuut three feet thick, with 
water under, to what depth I was never able to 
determine, as I could find no bottom. I could 
easily determine the locality and width of the 
road by the same means. This road must have 
been built at an expense of labor, as there is no 
stone within five or six miles of it; and to have 
filled that lake to the depth of twenty feet, and, 
probably, in some places one hundred feet, with 
material brought ffom the distance these stones 
must have been brought, is a job but few would 
care to undertake in this age of progress. Who 
the people were, or at what age they lived, is 
yet a matter of conjecture.—Cor. Grand Traverse 
(Mich.) Herald. 





“Twenty MINUTES FoR REFRESHMENTS.’’— 
The following experience of a humorous travel- 
ler, who attempted to get a dinner at Xenia, on 
the Little Miami Railroad, is worth reading by 
those who have had a similar experience, with- 
out a like good humor, as well as by all who en- 
joy a good laugh :— 

“Twenty minutes for dinner!” shouted the 
brakesman, as we approached Xenia 

Arrived there, I entered the dining-room, and 
inquired of the waiter :— 

**What do you have for dinner?” 

“Twenty minutes,’’ was the hurried reply. 

T told him I would try half a dozen minutes, 
raw, on the half-shell, just to see how they went. 
Told him to make aQninute of it on his books. 
He scratched his head, trying to comprehend the 
order, but finally gave it up and waited upon 
some one clse. 

I approached a man who stood near the door 
with a roll of money in his hand. 

“What do you have for dinner?” 

“Walt a dollar,” says he. 

I told him that I would take half a dollar well 
done. Ilasked himif he couldn’t send me in ad- 
dition a boiled pocket-book stuffed with green- 
backs, and some seven-thirties garnished with 
postage-stamps and ten-cent script. Also a Con- 
tederate bond, done brown, with lettuce alone (let 
us alone). I would like to wash my dinner down 
with National Bank Notes, on “draft.” 

He said they were out of everything but the 
bank notes, and he then ordered the waiter to go 
to the bank and ‘‘draw some.” 


Old Gregory. 


BY J. WARREN NEWCOMB, JR. 


Old Gregory stood on a rising ground, 

And, viewing the country spread around, 

Said: “I’m worth a hundred thousand pound!” 

His ample wealth had increased of late, 

The cash at his banker’s was growing great, 

And he had just purchased a vast estate. 

‘‘We must look to those cots to-morrow-morn; 

They obstruct the view from my elegant lawn; 

I'll sow the spot where they stand with corn!” 

Then the kind old steward he shook his head— 

“And all those poor who toil for their bread, 

Where will they hide their heads!” he said. 

“They may hide their head where they please 
for me; 

Its none of my business!”’ said Gregory. 

“And yonder rickety, clackety mill, 

That grinds and groans at the foot of the hill, 

I'll stop its noise, and I'll keep it still!” 

Then the kind old steward he looked forlorn— 

“But the mill was built before vou were born, 

And where will the villagers grind their corn?” 

“They may go grind where they will, for me; 

All tiat is their business!”’ said Gregory. 

Jolly Old Gregory supped very late, 

He drank of the best, of the choicest he ate, 

His soul was contented, his heart was elate. 

Then he took his usual nap in his chair, 

And in his slumber was never aware 

Of an unexpected visitant there. 

Unaware indeed! He is slumbering still, 

And the dusty miller yet thrives at his mill, 

And the cottagers never shall dread his will. 

And I fear that the villagers laughed with glee, 

That death had ‘‘business”’ with Gregory. 





Dresses with Trains.—The skirt of a fash- 
ionable dress is made rather short in front and 
at the sides, so tight in front as to show the con- 
tour of the stomach—false stomachs, ot India rub- 
ber, are actually worn by thin women! and, just 


There is plenty of 


-ATWOOD’'S | 
QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


Recommended by the medical faculty. These bitters ad- 


tone to the stomach and 
ali causes of debility. They are a great preventive of Fever 
and Ague. and all climatic diseases, and have been exten- 
sively used by Army amd Navy Surgeons in the hospitals 
during the late war. Prepared and svld by 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 
139 Summer Street, Boston, 


and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 
Apr. 27. H3m 





~ FOR FLAT ROOFS. 


WARREN'S ROOFING. 


Structures throughout the country. 


NINETY of the largest manufacturing porporations ia the 





New England States have more than 3,000,000 square 


| feet of surface covered with WARREN’S ROOFING, many 


| thousand feet of which has replaced Tin. 


ta Is insured at same rates as Metal and 
Slate. 

Costs but halfas much, is equally durable, and offers 
| Seater protection against FARE thao any other Roofing. 

The Fetr renders the roof Water=proof. 

The Composition preserves and protects the felt, and with 
the gravel, which is essentially necessary as a protection 
from fire, and the action of the elements, combine to form 
aconcrete, not affected by change of temperature, perfectly 

FIRE-PROOF, 


and with no tendency to slide or run upon the roof. 


MANUFACTURED BY TIIE 


5 Liberty Square, Boston. 


LEVI L. WILLCUTT, Treasurer. Apr. 138. 


Htf 


BRADLEY'S 


XL SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME 


WARRANTED UNIFORM IN QUALITY. 


The animal matter contained in the entire bone is restored to 
this compound in the most concentrated form, 
making a powerful manure. 


Pamphlets giving directions for use sent free of charge on 


er MANUFACTURED BY 
WILLIAM L. BRADLEY, 
24 Broad Street, Boston. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Dr. Jackson's opinion of the XL PHOSPHATE. 

Writram L. Brapiey, EsQ.,— Dear Sir :—You ask my opin- 
ion, as derived from my chemical ana!ysis of your XL Super- 

*hosphate, and, from my knowledge of the science of agri- 
culture, as to the value of this Super Phosphate as a fer- 
tilizer. 

No one who knows anything of the science can doubt that 
such an article will prove of great value, and that it is adapt- 
ed to supply the most essential substances removed from 
the soil by our usual crops, and that it supplies these arti- 
cles to the soil which are sparingly found in it in its nat- 
ural state. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES T. JACCSON, M D., 
State Assayer. 


Dr. A. A. Hayes’ opinion. 
In my trials, the fermenting power of this fertilizer has 
| proved quite as great as that of the best Peruvian Guano, 
| and its action on huinic matters in the soil is fully equal; 
| it colors th aqueous solutions; contains fatty bodies and 
H products, as well as saits of ammonia. This part forms 
| trom twenty-five to twenty-eight per cent. of the compound. 

Not only has the precaution of having analyses of the 
materials and wer kly products been taken, but the same 
care has been extended to the marketable article, and each 
lot ef fifty tons is represented by an average sample, which 
is accompanied by a certificate of its composition, carefully 
determined. 

‘The reputation this compound has obtained as a manure 
and fertilizer, renders the manufacture an important one, 
and the present management should receive, as it deserves, 
the confidence of the agricultural interests of the country. 

Respectfully, A. A. HAYES, M.D. 
State Assayer. 





From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
Brookiyn, Feb. 7, 1867. 

W. L. Braptey, Boston ,— Dear Sir:—1 tried several bar- 
rels of your XL Super-Phosphate of Lime during the season 
of 1866 on my farm at Peekskill. The soil is a sandy loam, 
onaclay and gravel subsoil. I found it to be excellent 
upon all garden vegetables, peas, beets, lettuce, cabbayes, 
&e 


The onions, of which I raised several acres, were so much 


had received your Phosphate and those on which I had used 
another favorite brand was distinguishable ata long distance 
off. 1 used it upon grass with very satisfactory results. 


the detailed effects, speaks very highly of it. 
If its quality is faithfully kept up to the standard, it can- 
not but satisfy every reasonable expectation 
HENKY WARD BEECHER. 


From Chief Clerk Department of Agriculture. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Feb. 13, 1864. 
I have used Bradley's Super-Phosphate, and regard it as 
an excelient article. I began some experiments in 1862. in 





mirabiy improve the circulation, promote digestion, impart | 
to the wusecles, and correct | 


NEW EN@LAND FELT ROOFING CO., 


1867. 


PRICES OF LINENS 
ALL REDUCED 


S. S. HOUGHTON & CO.'S. 


ye have ade our Good's very Cheap! 
| Linen Goods Marked Down 


| 
| TO CLOSE FROM REGULAR PRICES! 


| Such as CRASHES, TOWELS DIAPERS, NAPKINS, DOY- 
LIES, BOSOM LINENS, LINEN BOSOMS, TABLE LINENS, 
TABLE CLOTHS, LINEN HANDKERUHLEFS, &c., &c. 


Ladies, please examine our Prices! 


15.00 Gents’ Liven Bosoms, 12 to 25 cents. 
' 15,000 Gents’ Linen Collars, 8 to 1§ cents 

15,000 Gents’ Liven Handkerchiefs, 20 to 37 cents. 
| All from New York Trade Sale, and are cheap! 
' 


| 600 dos. Linen Napkins, $2 to $3 a dozen. 
| 50) doz. Linen Doy lies, 75 cents to $2 a dozen. 
500 doz. Linen Table Cloths, 40 cents to $1 50. 
600 doz. Linen Towels, $1.50 to $15 a dozen. 
5000 yards Crashes. Diapers and Towelings, selling at Sc, 
le, l2e, lic to 20c a yard. 


AT HOUGHTON’'S. 


19% doz. Ladies’ CORSETS, 75 cents to $1 a pair. 
| 1050 doz. Ladies’ CORSETS, $1.25 to $2 a pair. 
' 1050 doz. Ladies’ CORSETS, $2.50 to $6 a pair. 
1450 doz. Ladies’ HOOP SKIKTS, 60 cents to SL. 
1450 doz. Ladies LOOP SKIRTS, $1.25 to $2.60. 
1280 doz. Misses’ HUOP SKIRTS, 3t cents to 75 cents each. 
All New Styles and Cheap! 


} 


| 
| 
| 


Et is now in use upon the most costly Public and Private | 


—aT— 


S. §. HOUGHTON & CO.'S, 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE. 
— ALSO — 
Opposite the Boston Museum, 


435 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Apr. 13. H4t 





PIANOFORTES. 
JAMES W. VOSE, 


PIANOFORTE 


WMWanutacturer, 





WAREROOMS, 
No. 6 Temple Place, 
Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari- 
ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices,and every instrument warranted for five 
years. 


PIANOFORTES TO LET. 


May 4. 8a 


REDUCTION OF PRICES! 


A Large Assortment of Fall Styles 
— OoFf— 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 


Wholesale Prices!! 


Call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & Co., 
383 Washington Street, Boston. 
Nov. 3. 3m 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS, 


COVERED IN 
English Hair-Cloth, Plash, 
Terry, Keps and 
French Lasting, 


| be found ia Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM, 


27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
Apr. 13. H3m 


THIe 
QUINTETTE ORCHESTRA. 


A collection of Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, Contra Dances, 
Polka Redowas, Schottisches, Mazourkas and Serenade 
pieces arranged for two violins, clarionet, cornet and bass. 
In five books, (one for each in instrument.) Price of the 
set, complete, SIX DOLLARS. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. * 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pun.tsners, 

Bt 277 Washington street. 


FURNITURE. 





GRAY & BANCROFT 


influenced by it, that the difference between those which | Respectfully inform their friends and the public that they 


have now in store a large assortment of goods, consisting in 
part of 


Mv foreman, T. J. Turner. who more particularly noticed | Drawing-Room, 


Dining-Room, 
Library and 
Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


in all their varieties and of the latest and most desirable 
patterns. Also, Mattresses, Feathers, Mirrors, C.ocks and 


behind? becomes immensely long, streaming out ! Greenfield, Mass. ; but owing to my leaving for Washington | Window Shades. 


for three-quarters of a yard or more than double 
that length, according to the vanity and bad taste 
of the wearer. 
trains of this description could have a drawing- 
room all to themselves, the effect of spreading 
draperies would be pretty enough, especially if 
they would consent to stand still all the evening 
so as to allow their skirts to retain the fan-shaped 


flow imparted to them by the final fling of the | 


soubrette as she concludes the complicated task of 
beautitying her “lady.” But as the fashicnable 
gatherings, in view of which these elaborate toi- 
lets have been prepared, are esteemed successful 
according to the intensity of the crowding which 
takes place in them, the streaming trails of the la- 
divs are soon twisted into rolls which produce, 
whenever their wearer makes a turn, the most 
comic eflect. The train in fact, behaves just as 
does the tail of a tine angora cat, or any other 
animal whose caudal appendage is too long tor 
the rest of its body.—/uris Correspondent. 





A Horse Jupcep By OvTwarp 
ANCES.—I offer the tollowing suggestions, the re- 
sult of my close observations and long experi- 
ence. It the color be light sorrel or chestnut, 
his feet, legs and face white—these are marks of 
kindness. If he is broad and full between the 


eyes, he may be depended on as a horse of good | 


sense, and capable of being trained to anything, 
as respects such horses, the more kindly you 
treat them the better you will be treated in re- 
turn. 
a whip if weil ted. 
avoid one that is dish-faced. 
ventle as not to scare, but he will have too much 
go-ahead in him to be sate with everybody. It 


you want a fool, but a horse of great bottom, get | 
a deep bay with not a white hair about him. If) 


his face is a little dished so much the worse. Let 
no man ride such a horse as this that is not an 


expert rider; they are always tricky and un-— 
If you want one that will never give out, | 
A. black | 
| horse cannot stand heat, nor a white one cold. 
If you want a gentle horse, get one with more or | 
less white about the head, the more the better. | 
| Selections thus made are of great docility and 


sate. 
never buy a large, over-grown one. 


gentleness.—Cor. Country Gentleman. 





Anoct Foop.—An English physician (Dr. 
Thudichum) asserts that Liebig’s extract of meat 
lacks the essential properties of nutriment. It 
contains the elements required in very small pro- 
portion and in an oxydied state, and is simply a 


| sumulant, a strong beef tea, when prepared for 
, swallowing. 
substance contained in meat, four-fifths are insol- , 


Of the twenty-five per cent. solid 


uble in water, or become so by boiling, allowing 
only one-tifth of the solid parts, or five per cent. 
of the whole, to be saved in the extract. He 
thinks that after eggs, the nearest substitute for 
meat is Indian corn and other kinds of seeds, 
beans, peas, etc., when grown in the Southern 
climates. Northern grown beans are not approved, 
enliarly 
careful preparation to Le digestuble. 
food requires much digestion, and its use demands 
and creates an increase of the stomach, which 1s 
Visible in weil-ted vegetarians, aud in the length- 
ening of the intestine of the domestic cat trom 
the proportions of the wild state in consequence 
of changing its diet from flesh exclusively to 
bread and potatoes. 








The world is full of imbecile men whose pa- 
rents’ pride or vanity was such that they would 
not allow them to do the things which they were 
fitted to do, and who try to co what they never 
had a function for. ture 
and they are forever complaining because life is 
so misadjusted.— Royal J raths. 


If half a dozen ladies sporting | 


APPEAR- | 


Nor will a horse of this description stand | 
If you want a safe horse, | 
He may be so far! 


regetable : 


Their lite is une long tailure, | 


early in the fall, they were not concluded. I perceived a 


| deeided advantage in using it, especially in filling and ripe- | 


ning corn, in a former application. . 

JAMES 8. GRENNELL, 

| Chief Clerk Department of Agriculture. 
° 

| Experiments with Manures. 

E. R. Towle of West Berkshire, Vt.. gives in the Vermont 


| 


Farmer the following results of experiments with different | 


kinds of manure on corn the past season. 

The land and cultivation Was the same 
an inverted greensward, heavily manured on the surface, 
and the fertilizers put io the hill. The following was the re- 
' sult when the corn was husked—each plot containing two 
rows through the fields :— 

Plot 1. No manure in the hill, 2} baskets of ear: of corn. 
| Plot 2. A compost consisting of hen-mapure, ashes, plas- 
| ter and earth. 2} baskets. 
| plot 3. Lodi Manufacturing Co.'s Pondrette 3} baskets. 
| Plot 4. Rotten barnyard manure, 4) baskets. 

Plot 5. Hog-manure, 5 baskets. 
Plot 6. Bradley's XL Super-Phosphate of Lime, 5 baskets. 
| ‘The degree of soundness was in proportion to the yield, 


| plot No. 6 being the best. 


| 
' 


Royatton, Vr., Jan. 27, 1867. 
Wo. L. Brantery.—Drar Sir:—l hada quantity of your 
Phosphate last year ; it gave good satisfaction. Mr. 0. Bruce 
| tried it on a piece of oats with barn-yard manure; the 
| Phosphate beat the manure one hundred per cent. Ihe thinks 
he realized from the use of it on oats two hundred per cent. 
Yours truly, J. W. METCALF. 
| Apr. 24. Hi2t 


[NEW AMUSEMENT. 


BOSTON SKATING ASSO., 


G52 Washington St. 


Rooms open from 9 to 12 A.M.. and from 3 to 6 P.M., 
daily, for Ladies, Gents and Children to learn and practice 
this mew, graceful and healthy accomplishment. Also, 
Tuesday evenings from 8 to 10 o'clock. Single admission 
25 cents. list* Apr. 27. 


$30,000 Worth pg? 
nent 


—or— 


PIANOS. 


M'PHAIL & 60.’S 


Annual Sale of 80 Pianos 
WILL COMMENCE AT THEIR WAREROOM, 
385 Washington Street, 


January 5. and continue until April 1, at Repucep Prices 
Every Piano will be WARRANTED. and MUST BE SOLD for cash 


No finer stock was ever seen in Boston. tf Apr. 6 


MACHINES —With one of these simple and effi vent 
machines installed as a member of the househoid. dou bie- 
th ead vexation, over disordered machinery, over the wind- 
ing of bobbins, threading of ‘under needles,” setting and 
re-setting of curved and broken ones, adjusting of compound 


VV & GIBBS FAMILY SEWING | 


The ground was | 


| 


| 


| 


| 





| 
| 


i Tachera tf 
~§. A. STETSON & CO., 


GAS-PIPE FITTERS, | 


2 & 34 Union, and 19 Friend Sts., Boston. 


Our Goons are ALL New, and we offer them on as favora- 
ble t: rms as can be obtuined in this city. 

The public are invited to call, examine our stock, and fa- 
vor us with their patronage. 


HOLLIS R. GRAY. ALONZO BANCROFT. 


Apr. 6. 113m 
WILLIAM 'TUFTS, 

No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice, andat reasonable 

rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small, Every requisite furnished from Table to 

Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 

Superior IceeCreams, Cake and Confec- 

tionary of all sorts. May 4. 


L. Ac BEssOor & CO. 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OP 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DFALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CH Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
Apr. 6 


| the fargest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to ) 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 


BOSTON, 
| Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili 
| ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Jan. 6. 


WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY 


‘WILLIAMS & EVERETT 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Leoking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, E) GRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART 
Ne. 234 Washington Street, Beston. 





DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Apr. 6 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC, 





1 | Renamnene, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


| WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
} 123 and 14 Summer Street, Besten. 





| JAMES HORSWELL, 
| EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
| Jan. 5. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 
6m 





PAPER, ETC. 


LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 

be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 

highest cash prices paid. 

| GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 

| Parek MANUFACTURERS, 

Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
tf 


| 


Feb. 16. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


ccd RICHARDSON & Cu. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIIES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS, 


Ne. 61 Broad, cor. of Milk Street, Boston. 
Feb. 16. 3m 





ABERSTROH & 
ERESCO PAINTERS 


Tn Encaustic, Oi) and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Beston. 





They are prepared to design and execute every description 
' of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 
, private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding and Emboss- 
| tng on Glass, Every descripiion of wood finished in waz 
aud oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROG. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 17. tf 





MECHANICAL. 


¥ At BB ANE 


Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuinelt!! 


ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN 
ENT. 
@-- Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun 
cn , ter Scales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 

Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Seales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
Store Furniture. 

Our cNLy Warehouse in ROSTON ifs 

S08 Wilk Mt., corner of Batterymarch St. 
Mar. 9. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. 





‘CLOTHING, ETC. _ 


C W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO. 
ez 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devoushire Street, Boston. 
©. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. PREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 
Nov. 12. 6m 





INSURANCE. _ 


Ne ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE 
COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, Ponty PeR CENT. It is strictly am 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in ail 
its workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks,and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the diflerent kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either persoually or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 


Directors, 

John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, ¥F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 

. F. STEVENS. Presvdent. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Serretary. 
W. W. Mortann, Medical Examiner. ly April 6. 


he E NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCB 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 
$500,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 
0,000 
on oné¢ risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A. Wellington, 
Sampeon Reed, 
#benever Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Invina Morse Secretary. Feb. 23 


Silas Pierce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C_ Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Ne YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Be CHARTERED IN 1841. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
13 Merchants’ Exchange, Beosten. 


Summary of the twenty second annual report of the buai- 
ness for the year end'ng January let, 1557 :— 
Number of policies issued during the year. .... 27.296, 14 
Amount insured eee. 22,734.30 (4 
teceipts for premiume and interest for the year 4.1K .S04 47 
Losses and expenses durirg the year.......... 1,242,907 52 
Net profits, which belong exciuxively to the 





And dealers in GAS AND KEROSENE FIXTURES of every | 


de cription. Orxawentat Broxzes, Lamp Saapes in great | 


| variety, and every article appertaining to the 


} 


tepsicns. &e.. &e., is avoided ; and the “‘family sewing’’ be- | 


comes a pasiom ; while the mending of brokrao stitches after 
“washing and ‘‘ironing™ is reduced to a mere tithe of 
wiat it is under the old, double. thread ds=pensation 

Yet this, like every other really meritorious imrention. 
has had its epposers. iD nence of its supervor merit it 
has been regarded, by those interested in compet.ng ma- 
chines, with jealous fear; and some have not erupird to 
re the stitch as “uareliable.”” But this false slander 
—ao foolish because so easily d sproved—has lost its power 
for erti, since the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine and its 
work are becoming too well known for either to be longer 
mis epresented wie success. The publie are pow too well 


' country. 
| 


| 


GAS FIXTURE AND LAMP TRADE. 


In our Wareroom may be found the largest as ortment of 
GAS FIXTURES in New England, which we off.r at fair | 


| 
| 
} 


prices, ancl warrant in every particular 
Goods carefully packed for sLipping to any part of the | 


| 
{ 
No. 350 and 352 Washington Street. j 
Apr. 13 Bani 
COLORADO. | 

Persons wishing to make safe investmenta in Colorado en- j 
erprises, under prudent and honest management, will find | 


| t for their interest to call on | 


| 
| 


posted onthe subject not to know that the old “ehain-stiteh” | 


is one thing, and the ‘‘twisted-loop stitch” another, the lat- 
ter being an entirely dissinct, and greatly superior stitch; 


| and that the stiteh of the latter is wruch stroncer. and less | 


liable to fail wm use, than any ‘dowdie-thread” one. Tue 
world is growing wiser every day ; and as fast as people 
learn the irue merits of the Willeox & Gibbs, they refuse to 
; rchase oF wat any olher. 
rue invite all sivabee wbo contemplate parchasin:, or 
who take an interest in the subject, tocali at our salesrooms 
and examine these machines, witness their performances, 
and test their work. A. B. LINCOLN, Agent, 
| Mar. 23. $23 Washing»on street. 


JOMUN WETITERBEF, j 

No. 11 Phoenix Building, Boston, | 

Agent of Crosby & Thompson's Process of Goid Saving. | 
Information given by mail, if desired. Sm Feb. 9. 


NOW READY 
FOR DISPOSAL AT 


HYDE PARK, 


Residences varying in price from $2) to $11,000, situated 
on seme of the most plosmat sites to be found in the vicin- 

ity of Bostom., Also, several furnished houses to rent for | 
the season. All desired information may be obtained at the | 
Company's office, 23 Arch street, corner Summer. There | 


are sixteen trains daily te and from Myde Park, and the 


' 


i 


rates of fare are less than to most other places. 
Apr. 27. H3m 


policy-holders, who are the on/y stovkhold- 
.. 1,845,898 95 


Entire accumulations, Jan. 1, 1867 7 UO 092.25 
DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN 1, 1867, ) PER CENT. 


Summary of business done at the Branch Office. Boston 
from annual returns to commissioner. Nov. 1, 1866 :— 
Entire amount insured since Sovember, 1863. . $6.617,250.00 
Annual premiums from Nov. 1, 1865, to Nov. 

261, 778.D 


Regs Rs Asie Sadia e Chi pe ne ba ad PALMS ED ‘ 
Total amount of losses paid since November, 
1868 Sas 60,000.00 
Ge.eral Agent, and Agency Su pt. 
: A. F. NASON, 
Assisiaut General Agent, 
NO. 13 MERCHANT'S EXCHANGE. 
B.L DELANO, YD. 


Medical Examiners. 
ly Feb. 9. 


W. W. MORLAND. M_D., 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., 


he** INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE.............-.2-.MANA@BR. 





Authorized Capital 
Paid upc. pital and Reserves....... sain 26 
Fire Premiums in 1-44 

The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandise and 
other property at rquitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to Insurers 
the most uazurstionable security, while it will ever be distin- 


guished for promptitude and iberality in the settlement of 


claims. 


Poticies issued and al) losses settled at the 
Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 
STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 


Agent and Atterney fer the Company. 
M. C. WHIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Apr. 6. 
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